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THE STRENGTHENING OF THE 
U.N. CHARTER 


By AuaNn CRANSTON 


T is plain by now that the great powers, in making their 
plans for security, are acting as if the United Nations did 
not exist. No nation has any deep faith in the United 
Nations as a means of preventing war. 

The military budget of the United States alone for 
1946—the year following world war II—totals twelve billion 
dollars. The United States is manufacturing atomic bombs 
(bigger and better ones) at top speed, and is surveying the famous 
Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico and the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky for their military worth in this atom age. The 
behaviour of the Soviet Union, England and all the other nations 
of the world betrays a similar awareness of the fact that the 
threat of war has not been banished from the face of the earth. 

There is widespread fear not only that world war III is 
likely, but that it is close upon us. This is not so much due to 
present suspicions and tensions among the great powers as it is 
to the absence of world law and world power to enforce it. 
Suspicions and tensions have always existed between individual 
humans and groupings of humans. It is rather common know- 
ledge that, in the presence of law, disputes arising from these 
suspicions and tensions have been settled peacefully, and that, 
in the absence of law, such disputes have been settled by conflict. 
Thus far in the history of man, all efforts to keep the peace by 
mere agreements—called treaties when the parties to them are 
sovereign states—have failed. There seems no reason to think 
that they will now succeed. The conflict resulting from the 
next failure will be known to those who survive it as world war 
III—the atomic war, the rocket war, the bacterial war, the war 
of undreamed violence and catastrophe. 

When talk of establishing the United Nations as a permanent 

eckrin anization to keep the peace began, in the days when we were 
ting the Axis, there was hope that it would be given sufficient 


anon to keep the peace. The governments and peoples of 
many nations were prepared to grant it that power. The 
smaller powers have for many years realized they are no longer 
really sovereign, and in the course of world war II some of 
the greater powers (France, China and, last of all, England) 
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lost the illusion. of sovereignty. They came to understand 
that, unless they merged their sovereignties to the extent 
sufficient to create world law, they faced still another world war. 

The United States and the Soviet Union, however, rose to 
the peak of their power in the course of world war II. It was 
hardly to be expected that, in the hour of their glory, they 
would fully grasp the fact that their sense of supreme sovereignty 
was an illusion. 

President Roosevelt became convinced that the United 
States Senate would refuse to ratify a charter transferring any 
part of American sovereignty to a world organization. He 
had watched the Senate reject Woodrow Wilson’s plea in 1919 
that it join the League of Nations, although membership in the 
League meant no loss of sovereignty. Roosevelt therefore 
proposed at Yalta that the United States and the Soviet Union, 
and also England, France and China, should retain a veto power 
in the United Nations on all important matters. This pro- 
position was eagerly accepted by Marshal Stalin, whose Soviet 
Union was just as young, strong and certain of its ability to 
stand independently as was the United States. 

Throughout the long discussions at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco, the other nations of the world were opposed to 
the veto provision. They knew that it stripped the United 
Nations of all real power, by placing five nations above the law. 
They knew that it meant that the United Nations would be able 
to prevent wars between small nations, but not wars between 
great nations. The British made a strong attempt to eliminate 
the veto. -T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign Minister, told the first 
plenary session of the San Francisco Conference: “ If there is 
any message that my country ... wishes to give to this 
Conference, it is that we are prepared . . . to yield, if necessary, 
a part of our sovereignty to the new international organization 
in the interest of collective security.” A few days later, he told 
the press that China was ready to give up the veto in the Security 
Council provided all of the Big Five would do likewise. The 
French delegation took a similar position. Most of the smaller 
nations hesitated to take too strong a stand against the veto, in 
view of the firm position of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. All of the smaller nations demonstrated their real 
attitude, however, when they surrendered some of their own 
“ sovereignty ” to the United Nations, according it the right to 
make decisions binding upon them. 

All this happened before the first atomic bomb was exploded 
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successfully in the desert sands of New Mexico. Even if a few 
American, British and Canadian delegates (and perhaps a few 
others) knew of the effort to produce the atomic bomb, they 
did not know whether they would succeed. The atomic bomb, 
therefore, had no effect on the San Francisco Conference. 

The invention of the atomic bomb did not make the United 
Nations any less capable of preventing war. It did make the 
fact that the United Nations was incapable of preventing war 
more alarming. It made the prevention of war by the United 
Nations more desirable.. World war II, terrible as it was before 
August 5, 1945, failed to persuade men to take the steps 
necessary to outlaw war. The sudden peace after Hiroshima, 
and the startling preview of the nature of world war III at last 
brought the outlawing of war out of the realm of idle dreams. 
Moral reasons had never prevented war, nor had limited fear ; 
but now there was unlimited fear in the world. “ It is written 
that man may not look upon the face of God and live,” exclaimed 
an American Senator ; “it remains to be seen whether man may 
usurp the power of God and survive.” 

After careful consideration within and between the Con- 
servative and Labour parties, Anthony Eden and Ernest Bevin 
rose On successive days upon opposite sides of the House of 
Commons to agree that nothing less than world government 
would prevent world destruction. Eden said on November 22, 
1945 : 

“ The truth is that by the discovery of this atomic energy, science 

has placed us several laps ahead of every present phase of international 
political development, and unless we can catch up politically to the 
point we have reached in science, and thus command the power which 
at present threatens us, we are all going to be blown to smithereens . . 
I have been unable to see, and am still unable to see, any final solution 
which will make the world safe for atomic power, save that we all abate 
our present ideas of sovereignity. We have got somehow to take the 
sting out of nationalism. We cannot hope to do so at once, but we 
ought to start working for it now, and that, I submit, should be the 
first duty of the United Nations.” 


Upon the following day, Bevin said : 


“It may be interesting to call attention to the development of the 
United States of America. Originally, when the States came together, 
they met as States with separate governments, but they soon discovered 
that they had little or no power to enforce their decisions, and it is the 
enforcement of the decision, the sanction, that is the real difficulty in 
world law or any law. They then decided, for the purpose of conducting 
foreign affairs, taxation, defence and the regulation of commerce, that 
they would create a federal body and in that body there would be direct 
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representation of the people, not through the thirteen States, but 

direct from the people to the federal Parliament of the country .. . 

“I feel we are driven relentlessly along this road: we need a new 
study for the purpose of creating a world assembly elected directly from 
the people of the world, as a whole, to whom the Governments who 
form the United Nations are responsible and who, in fact, make the 
world law which they, the people, will then accept and be morally 
bound and willing to carry out .. . 

“ The supreme act of Government is the horrible duty of deciding 
matters which affect the life or death of the people. That power rests 
in this House as far as this country is concerned. I would merge that 
power into the greater power of a directly elected world assembly in 
order that the great repositories of destruction and science, on the one 
hand, may be their property, against the misuse of which it is their duty 
to protect us, and, on the other hand, that they may determine in the 
colnet sense whether a country is acting as an aggressor or not. 

“Tam willing to sit with anybody, of any party, of any nation, to 
try to devise a franchise or a constitution—just as other great countries 
have done—for a world assembly, as the right honourable Gentleman 
said, with a limited objective—the objective of peace.” 

These statements were soon echoed across the Atlantic. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Canada said on December 17: 

“‘ The United Nations Organization is not a sufficient answer to the 
problems of peace and security which the world is now seeking . . . 
The coming of the atomic bomb has opened our eyes to the appalling 
possibilities which will face the world if the United Nations should fail 
to achieve effective international co-operation. It is to be hoped that 
such a prospect may be sufficient to cause every country, in the interests 
of its own citizens, to recognize that ‘ over all nations is humanity ’. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the nations will not delay too long in 
welcoming, albeit in the form of some self-denying ordinance upon 
individual national sovereignties, a measure of world sovereignty 
sufficiently effective to maintain international security and to end all 
possibility of war.” 

The opposition leader in Canada immediately indicated that 
the matter was not subject to controversy. “ We must pay the 
price of international collective agreement,” he declared. 
“That price is the sacrifice of some degree of national 
sovereignty.” 

Angus MacInnis added for the C.C.F.: “ The atomic bomb 
has brought us to the stage where world government at the 
international level is not only a desirable thing, but a necessity. 
The choice before us is either world government or world 
destruction.” 

Far away in the Union of South Africa, Jan Hofmeyr acted 
as spokesman for the government : 

“ From the purely political point of view, I can see no way of saving 
humanity from destruction in the altered circumstances created by the 
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atomic bomb, short of the creation of a form of world government 

which will be more than a League of Sovereign States.” 

The people of France took action to the limited extent 
possible to one “ sovereign ” nation. They put into the draft 
of their new constitution the following provision, as Article 
XLVI: “ The French Republic, faithful to its traditions, con- 
forms to the rules of international law. It will undertake no war 
with a view to conquests and will never employ its forces against 
the liberty of any people. Under the reserve of reciprocity, 
France agrees to limitations of sovereignty necessary for 
organization and defence of peace”. Although France rejected 
the entire constitution in a popular referendum on May 5, 1946, 
this provision was not involved in the controversy. Article 
XLVI was supported unanimously in the drafting committee by 
Socialist, Communist and M.R.P. representatives ; it is expected 
to reappear in future drafts. 

However, frustrated by evidence that the United States and 
the Soviet Union are not prepared to grant the United Nations 
sufficient authority to prevent war, the other nations of the 
world have resorted to those time-dishonoured methods of 
maintaining national security : powerful alliances and powerful 
armies. Their realization that these obsolete ways will not keep 
the peace, and that the next war will loose unprecedented 
destruction upon them, has manifested itself in efforts to find 
other keys to peace. Winston Churchill proposes carrying the 
old policy of alliances to new extremes by forging the closest 
possible relationships between Great Britain and the United 
States. A school, led by Lionel Curtis of the Royal Institute for 
International Affairs, seeks to bring Great Britain back to power 
equal to that of any nation by proposing federation with the 
Commonwealth and then a federation of that federation with 
France, the Low Countries and other European nations. There 
are, in most small nations on the continent, groups urging a 
Federation of Europe as a way to put an end to the business of 
their countries playing pawn and battlefield at the whim of 
greater powers. Similar groups, for like reasons, urge a 
Federation of Africa, a Federation of Latin America, a Federation 
of Far Eastern Peoples. 

Actually, there is all over the world great under-estimation 
of the strength of American sentiment for the only real solution : 
world government. Few outside of the United States seem to 
know that such sentiment exists at all. Yet, even at the time of 
Dumbarton Oaks, there were many in the United States who 
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were convinced that the proposed Charter was far too weak to 
prevent war. On October 15, 1944, shortly after the Dumbarton 
Oaks draft became known, the New York Times carried a long 
and prophetic letter by Grenville Clark, an American lawyer of 
great influence in national affairs. He vigorously attacked the 
proposals, writing : 

“It needs no argument that, with the rule of one vote for each 
country the proposed Assembly must necessarily be a subordinate 
organ. It would, indeed, be contrary to all reason and common sense 
to confer important powers in vital matters upon a body in which 
Panama and Luxembourg have an equal vote with the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and in which Costa Rica and Ethiopia have an 
equal voice with the United Kingdom, China and France. In recognition 
of this obvious fact, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals carefully exclude 
the Assembly from any direct participation in the concerting of definite 
measures to prevent or put down aggression, which is the basic purpose 
of the organization. It would be virtually confined to the election of 
the rotating members of the Council and the supervision of various 
auxiliary agencies. 

“It will be seen that this restricted scope of the proposed Assembly 
results from the unsound conception that the doctrine of the ‘ sovereign 
equality ’ of all States implies that each country shall have an equal vote. 
From this perversion of the idea of sovereign equality comes the 
ironical result that, while all the members of the Assembly are accorded 
a vote, the very fact that the votes are equal necessitates a narrow 
restriction of the subjects upon which these votes can be cast. The net 
result is an Assembly subordinate to the super-directorate of the Great 
Powers, to be exercised through the proposed Security Council. 

“Turning to this proposed Council, we find an almost equal 
ineffectiveness, but for a different reason. This is the requirement of 
unanimous consent by the representatives of the Big Five, at least with 
relation to the most important decisions. The proposition, incredible 
as it may seem, is that any one of the Big Five may, by its sole fiat, 
paralyse the whole world organization. 

“I submit that this combination of a nearly impotent Assembly, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, a Council that is hamstrung, or at 
best hampered, by the right of any one of the Big Five to veto sanctions, 
must be a weak reed to support the peace of the world.” 


Clark proceeded to urge drastic revision of the plan, and the 
granting of real powers to the world organization. 

Most Americans who considered the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
inadequate withheld attack. They knew that the United States 
had been kept out of the League of Nations after world war | 
by the combined efforts of isolationists who considered the 
Covenant too strong and internationalists who considered it 
too weak. The internationalists of 1945 wanted to lend no 
support to contemporary isolationists. They agreed that their 
strategy should be to get the United States into the United 
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Nations, and then to set out to strengthen the Charter by 
amendment. There was such overwhelming support for the 
Charter when it was finally submitted to the Senate that only 
two votes were cast against it. Isolationists agreed with inter- 
nationalists that it in no way interfered with the “sovereignty” 
of the United States. 

Senate ratification of the Charter virtually coincided with 
the obliteration of Hiroshima and the end of world war II. 
Immediately, those who had from the beginning considered the 
Charter ineffective sprang to the attack. There soon began to 
join them an ever increasing number of ex-isolationists and men 
and women who had considered the Charter the last word in 
internationalism ; the explosion at Hiroshima had destroyed 
their complacency. 

A great controversy meanwhile arose in the country over 
the control of atomic energy. The War Department submitted 
to Congress a measure which became known as the May- 
Johnson Bill. It proposed that a nine-man commission, pre- 
sumably military, be appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and be granted absolute and 
unqualified powers of seizure and control over all activities, 
military and civilian alike, deemed by the commission to be 
related to atomic energy. The commission would report only 
to the President, and would be permitted to cloak its activities 
in complete secrecy ; once appointed, its members would be 
virtually irremovable. Violation of any regulations promulgated 
by the commission would carry maximum penalties of thirty 
yeats imprisonment and $300,000 fine. This constituted the 
military approach to atomic energy : military, nationalist control 
for military, nationalist purposes. 

The May-Johnson Bill was approved by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House of Representatives before the 
country had considered its implications. Then the physicists 
who had developed the atomic bomb, and who had started 
worrying about its incredible destructive powers long before 
Hiroshima, emerged from their laboratories protesting that the 
May-Johnson Bill would lead inevitably to world war III and 
undreamed catastrophe. Lobbying in the halls of Congress, 
addressing mass meetings, petitioning and pamphleteering, they 
explained that there were no secrets which the United States 
could keep from other nations, and that the vast secrecy pro- 
visions of the May-Johnson Bill would merely serve to drive 
the best scientists from the field of atomic energy, stifling 
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progress in the field—in the United States. It soon became 
apparent that the May-Johnson Bill, far from preventing other 
nations from getting the atomic bomb, would simply insure 
that soon other nations would be producing bigger and better 
bombs than the United States. The scientists stated that there 
could be no defence against the atomic bomb. “ The problem 
is a world problem. There can be no merely national solution”, 
warned the newly-formed Federation of America (Atomic) 
Scientists. 

Major-General Leslie Groves, who had administered the 
development of the atomic bomb, and who was believed stated 
to head the commission, proposed in the May-Johnson Bill, 
which he had helped to draft, finally admitted to Congress that 
other nations would be able to produce atomic bombs, no 
matter what the United States did about it. “ That is really 
the secret,” he said; “‘ in other words, we are ahead.” 

“Where are we going?” demanded Congresswoman 
Douglas of California. “‘ Where are we going ?” 

The May-Johnson Bill came to a dead stop in Congress. 
A special Senate committee was appointed, headed by imagi- 
native Senator Brien McMahon of Connecticut, to investigate 
the entire problem. After exhaustive hearings, the committee 
unanimously recommended to the Senate a measure calling for 
civilian, not military, control of atomic energy in the United 
States ; the committee made it plain that this was to be only an 
interim control pending establishment of world-wide control. 
Meanwhile, the Prime Ministers of England and Canada hurried 
to Washington, and the result was the Truman-Attlee-King 
resolution. Late in March, 1946, Under-secretary of State Dean 
Acheson issued the report of this committee. The committee- 
men were convinced that the people of the world would be 
unwilling to forego the fabulous increase in living standards 
potentially obtainable through peacetime use of atomic energy. 
They therefore opposed the simplest way to end the threat of 
atomic warfare—a ban upon all use of atomic energy. They 
further decided that the most effective safeguards against illegal 
use of atomic energy would be obtained by the freest possible 
interchange of scientific information, and they therefore pro- 
posed that policing activity be combined with productive 
activity. They recommended establishment of a world Atomic 
Development Authority to control all raw materials used in the 
production of atomic bombs, and to supervise the development 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The Authority would 
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have a monopoly in mining and refining of uranium and thorium, 
and in producing and separating uranium 235 and plutonium. 
The Authority would be responsible for carrying on research 
in nuclear physics, and would be empowered to license and 
inspect national and private activities in the field. The Authority 
would function under the control of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

The chairman of the committee, David E. Lilienthal, 
admitted that, unless the United Nations Charter was amended, 
the Authority would be unable to prevent atomic warfare ; it 
would only de/ay atomic warfare for approximately six months 
after the moment when any nation decided it wished to drop 
bombs on some other nation. This would be true because the 
United Nations would be unable to enforce the regulations of 
the Authority if any one of the Big Five chose to violate them. 
Within a very few years, with or without the Authority, each 
of the Big Five, with the possible exception of China, will 
possess facilities for producing fissionable materials as a power 
source. Once a war began, United Nations’ control of those 
facilities through the Authority would end. It would take a 
nation approximately six months to transform its facilities into 
bomb production plants. At the expiration of that time, the 
war would become atomic. 

Thus, all discussion of the firm control of atomic energy, 
like all consideration of the actual abolition of war, must return 
to the structure of the United Nations. President Truman is 
among those Americans who know full well that the United 
Nations must be greatly strengthened. He is the first head of 
any gteat nation to endorse the idea of world federation. Last 
summer, he told a Kansas audience : 

“ We live in this country at least in an age of law and an age of 
reason, an age in which we can get along with our neighbours. Now, 
we must do that nationally. It will be just as easy for nations to get 
along in a republic of the world as it is for you to get along in the 
republic of the United States. Now, when Kansas and Colorado have 
a quarrel over the water in the Arkansas river, they don’t call out the 
national guard in each state and go to war over it. They bring a suit 
in the Supreme Court of the United States and abide by the decision. 
There isn’t a reason in the world why we cannot do that internationally.” 
Again, buried in the President’s budget message to Congress 

on January 21, 1946, was this statement: “The UNO now 
being established represents a minimum essential beginning. It 
must be developed rapidly and steadily. Our ultimate security 
requires more than a process of consultation and compromise. 
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It requires that we begin now to develop the UNO as the 
representative of the world as one society.” 

President Truman will not take an active lead in the move- 
ment for world government until there is greater evidence of 
support for the idea in the United States. Such support is 
growing rapidly, however, and one of the men most responsible 
is Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, said to be President 
Truman’s closest friend in the Senate. He declared in the 
Senate in a bitter attack on the present state of the world : 

“I am condemning the whole system of treaty, alliance, and 
diplomatic negotiations which have existed for generations. The thing 
I decry, criticize, and condemn is that heretofore our treaties and 
agreements have not had binding effect and force, and, when broken, 
there was no legal method of enforcement. In the case of peace treaties 
and obligations of that kind, when a treaty has been broken, the only 
remedy has been war. 

“‘ That is the situation which must be obliterated and driven from 
the world. It can be done only by radical change and the establishment 
of procedure and machinery in keeping with the progress of all modern 
advancement in every other field, and in keeping with the stern realities 
of actual survival which to-day confronts every nation in the world. 

“It is time to change. It is time to try something new. It is time 
to substitute law for force.” 

Of a total of 96 Senators, seven now openly advocate world 
government, and a dozen more privately concede that it is 
necessary, but hesitate to do so publicly until they are more 
certain their constituents will support such a radical doctrine. 
Among the open advocates is Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. Senator 
Glen H. Taylor of Idaho has submitted a resolution calling for 
establishment of a world republic. Between 50 and 100 of the 
435 members of the House of Representatives are for world 
government, and so is Harold Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota and a strong candidate for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1948. Such diverse publications as the 
Washington Post, the Chicago Sun, The Reader’s Digest and the 
Saturday Evening Post are in open advocacy. So are church 
leaders of all faiths. The list grows day by day. 

Just as many people in England, France and elsewhere, 
who believe in world government, fear that the United States 
and the Soviet Union will not see the light, so many people 
in the United States who believe in world government fear that 
the Soviet Union will stand in the way. 

Not long after the surrender of the Japanese, some fifty 
Americans, deeply concerned by the lack of world law, held a 
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week-long meeting in the little mountain town of Dublin, New 
Hampshire. This group of statesmen, scientists, journalists, 
veterans, and men and women from many fields of endeavour 
throughout America soon found that all present shared a 
conviction that world government was the only answer. There 
was difference of opinion within this area of agreement, however, 
for a small minority felt that world government with the 
inclusion of the Soviet Union was neither possible nor desirable. 
This minority urged that the United States seek to federate with 
other “ pure’ democracies as a step towards ultimate world 
government. It was the opinion of the overwhelming majority 
at Dublin that there was no time to lose in establishing world 
federation, and that to work for federation on a lesser scale 
would be to build up blocs likely to increase the danger of war. 
At the end of the meeting at Dublin, the majority joined in a 
highly publicized statement advocating world government as 
the only way to avoid world war. 

The same process of thinking resulted, not long after 
Hiroshima, in the breaking up of Federal Union (not related 
to the British organization of the same name). This organi- 
zation, headed by Clarence Streit, had long advocated federation 
of the United States with a few other democracies, particularly 
England. Most of its members now concluded that only world 
government would do. American coolness to Winston 
Churchill’s proposed Anglo-Saxon military alliance and eventual 
federation was similarly due to the growing conviction that 
larger sovereign blocks will lead only to larger wars; that 
world war can be prevented only upon a world-wide basis. 

Yet, the American movement for world government, led 
by men and women who feel that only a federation including 
the Soviet Union will solve the present dilemma, is greatly 
handicapped by the widespread fear that the Soviet Union would 
veto any effort in the United Nations to transform it into a world 
government. Optimists point to a remark made in London by 
Soviet Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs Vyshinsky during the 
Security Council dispute over Indonesia. He said that the 
United Nations cannot be expected to work if the nations are 
unwilling to delegate a portion of their sovereignty to it. Taken 
in context, however, and set against the general Soviet attitude 
thus far within the United Nations, it is evident that this remark 
was not significant. More representative of the Soviet Union’s 
real view is the London speech of Gromyko warning that 
suggestions that the Charter be amended are dangerous and 
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might have serious consequences. There is also the plain fact 
that at present Gromyko is seeking to strengthen the veto by 
extending its application so that any one of the Big Five may 
prevent the consideration of any matter presented to the Security 
Council. 

Although the preponderance of evidence indicates present 
Soviet Union opposition to strengthening the Charter, the fact 
that the Soviet Union is able to change its position overnight 
causes many Americans to hold that Russian opposition to 
world government is potentially less difficult to surmount than 
United States opposition. They hold that there is no reason to 
expect Russia to be for it as long as American support for it is 
so uncertain. Thomas K. Finletter, who served through much 
of the war as special assistant to former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, declared in a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly 
national magazine : 

“ Russia has reason to be suspicious of the reality of the idealism of 
the democracies. The United States refused in 1919 to join the experi- 
ment in collective security which its President sponsored. The British 
did not support the Russian attempt to make the League work during 
the Litvinoff days. The United States was quite as fair about having 
the veto in the Security Council of the UNO as Mr. Molotov. Although 
we have said in the Atlantic Charter that we seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other, we have made 1.0 move at this writing to subject 
the conquered Japanese islands to international trusteeship. And, 
although we made a great issue about broadening the base of the peace 
in countries adjacent to Russia, we have not shown the same enthusiasm 
for broad democratic participation in the ruling of Japan. There is 
justification for a ‘ wait and see’ attitude by Russia—for her carrying 
on the traditional nation-state manceuvring until the democracies show 
that they really want to do what is necessary to make a peaceful world.” 
Most Americans feel Russia was very wrong in her actions 

in Iran. Many of the same Americans feel that their own 
country, and England, France and the majority of the nations 
represented on the Security Council were likewise culpable for 
their failure to propose real solutions to the problem. It was 
hardly a solution to propose, for example, that Russia be offered 
free and equal access to the unallocated oil in Iran—when the 
unallocated oil amounts to only eight per cent of the total 
amount of the nation’s oil. The same Americans feel that if 
Russia brings up the matter of the Dardanelles, it will not be a 
real solution to offer them a share in the control of these 
important waterways—as long as America and England retain 
exclusive control over most of the important waterways of the 
world. These Americans do not propose “ appeasement ” of 
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Russia. They simply believe that the western world is not 
likely to make progress in its relations with the Soviets until it 
commences proposing true international solutions to true 
international problems. They feel that only then will progress 
towards world government be possible. These Americans are 
not Communists. They would not be advocating world 
government if they were; it’s against the party line. 

The inevitable result of the present situation in the Security 
Council, where Russia has been constantly outvoted by sub- 
stantial majorities, has been to strengthen the Russian conviction 
that the veto is necessary. And it seems logical to assume that 
the Soviet Union will oppose all efforts to strengthen the 
Charter as long as it appears if the United Nations had teeth, 
the teeth would be used to bite Russia. Meanwhile, as the 
likelihood of the United States ever being forced to depend 
upon the veto to block an adverse United Nations ruling has 
appeared more and more remote, American sentiment against 
the veto has gained gtound; a few Russophobes have even 
turned up in the world government movement, suddenly seeing 
world law as a good way to crack down on the Kremlin. “ Let’s 
abolish the veto and get world government,” they urge. 
Raymond Swing, the noted author and radio commentator, 
declared in a recent nationwise broadcast, immediately repro- 
duced in a pamphlet and then in a book : 


“It must be understood about this proposal to abolish the veto 
power that it is not a proposal to abolish war. It has nothing to do 
with abolishing war. On the contrary, it is an assurance that under 
certain circumstances, war against a recalcitrant nation will have to be 
fought even if it is a great power. And it then will be a war of nations 
against nation, a war of governments against a government. And that 
is old-fashioned war. The abolition of the veto power makes it possible 
for the UNO machinery to be used against a great power contrary to 
its submission. To be specific, it would make it possible for every 
nation to join in demanding a change in the policy of the United States 
or the Soviet Union, or, of course, any other nation, and waging 
collective war against that country if it refused. If Russia were the 
country singled out for collective coercion, then the Soviet Union 
would be experiencing once more the ganging up of the West against 
itself. That is why the Russians cling to the veto power. When the 
British propose abolition of the veto power, they may sound liberal and 
progressive to themselves, but they don’t to the Russians.” 


Some of the Americans who met last fall at Dublin, New 
Hampshire, subsequently drafted specific proposals for amend- 
ments to the United Charter designed to transform it into a 
world government with limited but adequate powers to prevent 
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war. The amendments do much more than propose elimination 
of the veto in the Security Council. They would radically 
revise the entire United Nations establishment. They call for 
the reconstitution of the Assembly not upon the basis of one 
vote for each nation, nor upon population alone, but upon the 
basis of population, plus the natural industrial resources of each 
nation, their production, imports and exports, and their ability 
to contribute to world order and progress. It seeks to assign 
voting power according to actual strength of the nations in the 
world at the present time. This plan would set up an Assembly 
of 367 members. The Soviet Union together with White 
Russia and the Ukraine would have altogether a total of 65 
members, the British Commonwealth would have 65, as would 
the United States and the Philippines. China and France would 
have 25 each, the Netherlands 12, Belgium, Brazil and Poland 9, 
and so on down to the smallest states which would have only 
one member. This representative Assembly would be given 
limited but adequate powers to prevent war by control of 
atomic energy and all weapons of mass destruction. 

There would be a bill of rights to protect individuals and 
nations against abuse of the limited powers acquired by the 
Assembly. The Security Council would function as the executive 
committee of the General Assembly and be responsible to it 
as the British Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons. 
The World Court would be given power to settle disputes 
arising from controversies as to the meaning of the Charter. 
The powers of this world government would be strictly limited 
to things considered necessary for the prevention of war. All 
other powers would be carefully reserved to the member nations. 

This proposal may point the way to something acceptable 
not only to the United States but also to the Soviet Union. 

The entire subject will crystalize within the United Nations 
when that organization comes to grips with the problem of 
controlling atomic energy, impossible under the United Nations 
as presently constituted. A resolution calling for the creation 
of a United Nations Commission on Atomic Energy to consider 
how best to establish world inspection and control was sub- 
mitted to the London session of the Assembly. The resolution 
contained no hint of strengthening the Charter, but inspection 
itself, which means the opening up of all nations to United 
Nations officials free to move about at will, certainly conflicts 
with present concepts of sovereignty. This resolution was 
sponsored by the United States; Soviet Delegate Vyshinsky 
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declared its approval the most important action yet taken by the 
United Nations. 

The best reason for believing that not even the Soviet Union 
will finally stand in the way of the establishment of world law 
is that the Soviet Union, like all other nations, wishes to avoid 
war. No nation wants war now, for to want war in the atomic 
age is to want annihilation. 

To quote Raymond Swing once again : 

“ What it would do to Soviet policy if the United States and the 
British, by full popular consent, pledged themselves to the abolition of 
war through world government, no one can say. If it were con- 
vincingly done, it would end Russian fear. What Russian policy would 
be with fear removed, no one can say. But no one is entitled to say 


now that a Russia without fear would refuse to help establish a world 
of law above nations.” 


THE JAPANESE AS PROBLEM 
CHILDREN 


By CuHares FIsHER 


% VER since 1868, when, embarking on a programme 
of ruthless westernization, Japan reopened her doors 
to the outside world, she has not ceased to defy 

Z analysis and to confound her critics. While some 





have found symbolized in Fuji, geishas, and bushido! 
the truest expressions of the real Japan, others have attempted 
to lay bare her soul in terms of sweat-shops, prostituticn and 
thuggery. The contrasts are indeed baffling, and the enigma 
still remains unsolved. 

To the interpretation of this riddle, the experiences of 
thousands of allied prisoners in Japanese hands are not irrelevant. 
While due allowance should be made by both writers and readers 
for the mentality engendered by hardship and atrocities, it 
nevertheless remains true that we ex-prisoners have had an 
opportunity of studying the behaviour of the Japanese from an 
entirely new angle. Whereas in the past there have been 
numberless bird’s eye views, from the relatively privileged 
standpoint of foreigners resident in Japan, we have observed, 
as it were, from beneath. Ours is, in fact, a worm’s eye view, 
with all the defects and distortions that that entails, but with its 
own peculiar advantages as well. 


1 Literally “ the way of the warrior ’—the Japanese code of chivalry. 
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‘For many years, foreign critics have felt that the familiar 
blank wall of stereotyped Japanese politeness, itself a marked 
national characteristic, has been a major barrier to mutual 
understanding. The language, too, which, in addition to its 
complexities, is noted for extreme evasiveness,! does not help, 
and a kimono can cover a multitude of sins. But with prisoners 
of war, these conditions did not apply. As enemy troops, who 
had been cowardly enough to surrender, we were not entitled 
to politeness, and pidgin English, though complicated indeed, 
lacked the finer subtleties of Nipponese. In brief, the mask 
was dropped. What it revealed surprised us all. 

Admittedly, in the early months of our captivity, immediately 
following the fall of Singapore, the behaviour of Japanese troops 
showed little departure from what we had been led to expect. 
The elation, and consequent bombast, of these callow, rubber- 
necking youths, though at times galling to us, were readily 
understandable. Roman citizens in the days of the barbarian 
invasions must have felt much as we did. 

But when all due all6wance has been made for circumstances, 
their press reports, our stray scraps of conversation with them, 
and numerous official speeches made to us by high-ranking 
officers betrayed an astonishing lack of perspective. The war 
would soon be over. One division landing on the Californian 
coast would suffice to take New York within a month, so a staff 
officer informed us. Rarely a week passed without the Syonan 
Times? announcing that the American navy had been “ decisively 
annihilated”, while another local paper achieved distinction 
with the arresting headlines: “U.S. Navy Sunk Again ”. 
Throughout 1942 the dazzling successes of the opening cam- 
paigns had completely blinded all but the shrewdest to the 
possibility of defeat, and, in the absence of any trained critical 
faculty, their optimism remained unbounded. It is one of the 
tragedies of Japanese history that the country’s rise to power 
has been marked by a series of disproportionately easy 
victories. 

With this exultation went a sort of condescending magna- 
nimity towards prisoners. Throughout the Malayan campaign, 
those of us who had listened to her propaganda had learned that 
Japan aimed at convincing the world that she was a truly 
civilized nation. Now, we were told, we should have an 
opportunity to see for ourselves precisely what this involved. 


1 ¢.g., the word for a secret-police search, translated literally, means ‘‘ domestic affairs 
examination ”’. 
2 The former Straits Times, temporarily under Japanese control. 
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The Nippon Times outlined the policy being pursued in the 
treatment of prisoners : 

“No one would think that our humanism in war is 
confined to the activities of the Japanese Red Cross Society. 
This organization has its own functions to perform in 
wartime. . . . But the scope of our humanism is bigger 
and broader than the objective of the Red Cross organi- 
zation. That is why we usually accord more generous 
treatment to our enemies than those provided in the Red 
Cross regulations. The fact is that our humane instincts 
propel us to regard defeated foes as our guests, and so we 
treat them accordingly.” 

So long as the Japanese remained flushed with victory, our 
treatment was, for the most part, reasonable. Our contact 
with them was slight, but on the rare occasions when they 
inspected the camp, their politeness bordered on effusiveness, 
while their enjoyment in dispensing cigarettes and other trifles 
to the inmates knew no bounds. From time to time they even 
proved actively helpful, as, for example, when Lt. Okassaki 
at Changi granted permission and provided a lorry for us to fetch 
several hundred books from Raffles College, Singapore, in order 
to start our camp university. 

But towards the end of 1942, it became abundantly clear 
that the Japanese were losing faith in an early successful termi- 
nation of the war, and, with the weakening of their confidence, 
their geniality disappeared, and the period of atrocities set in. 
Accounts of these have been faithfully recorded by many 
witnesses, and it is not my purpose here to add any further 
details, but instead to discuss the mentality that gave rise to 
them. 

Arrogance and cocksureness soon appeared in their true 
colours as mere outward trappings, rather ineffectively cloaking 
a very strong sense of fear and weakness. The latter, though 
subsequent events have shown it to be amply justified, was 
based not so much on sound reasoning as on intuitive feeling. 
Nohara, in his book, The True Face of {span maintains that the 
processes of logical argument are anathema to his people, who 
prefer to trust their instinctive reactions, Whether that be so 
or not—and our experience, in general, supports it—there can 
be no doubt whatever that the clue to the behaviour of the 
Japanese throughout the remainder of captivity lay in their all 
pervading consciousness of inferiority, real or imagined. 

Their extreme suspiciousness, which in more normal times 
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manifested itself in the celebrated “ spy mania ”, took the form 
with us of repeated searches, and the purloining of anything 
they could not understand. All written documents were 
destroyed on the assumption that they might contain dangerous 
information, and once several Bibles were removed because they 
included maps (of Palestine in the first century). 

Similarly, in addition to outgoing mail, all incoming letters 
were subjected to the most rigorous censorship, despite their 
age, which was rarely less than a year, and their having been 
previously censored both in England and Japan. Yet I know 
of only one instance in which the local censor found anything 
to object to. A mother had written to her son: “ Isn’t it cruel 
of the Japs not to allow you to write to us?” The trouble in 
this case arose not over the sentiments expressed, but in respect 
of the use of the humiliating word “ Japs ”, which the censor 
ringed round in red ink, before adding the blood-curdling 
comment: “ Take care ”, in the same lurid colour. 

Nothing infuriated the Japanese so much as being called 
“ Japs ”, though “ proudness ” probably came a close second. 
Any show of resistance on our part to the plans they laid down 
for us, such as the refusal of officers to perform menial duties 
for Japanese troops, would be interpreted as an indication that 
we were “ very proud men ”, or, in other words, that we looked 
down on them. One senior British officer was actually made 
to stand to attention for several hours, merely for “ looking 
proud ” as he passed a sentry, and one felt that they all lived in 
terror of being sneered at or laughed at. Many cases could be 
cited of troops receiving severe punishment on account of 
perfectly innocent outbursts of hilarity, entirely unconnected 
with their captors, but unfortunately misinterpreted, owing to 
the latters’ extreme touchiness. 

Such misunderstandings were all too frequent, especially in 
connexion with theatrical performances. In a certain Siamese 
camp the Christmas pantomime, Little Red Riding Hood, had 
suddenly to be cancelled, after weeks of rehearsal, because an 
unusually suspicious interpreter came to the astonishing con- 
clusion that the big bad wolf represented Japan, and the 
unsuspecting heroine and her ill-omened grandmother, the 
British and Americans (though not necessarily in that order). 
And once, in another camp, a performer received quite a serious 
beating, when his imitation of lift noises, culminating in a sharp 
intake of breath, was curiously mistaken for an impersonation 
of the Japanese commandant. 
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In attempting to explain the pronounced inferiority complex 
of the Japanese, it is well to guard against the facile suggestion 
that it is a recent phenomenon, produced by contact with 
westerners, and, in particular, with colour-prejudiced Anglo- 
Saxons. While this has undoubtedly played a part, the trouble 
seems to go back much further, and recent experiences have at 
the most, merely aggravated an already morbid condition. 

The Japanese have always been borrowers ; so, in a sense, 
have all other peoples, though rarely with such fanatical zeal. 
Until the nineteenth century they remained everlastingly, and 
quite justifiably, aware of their enormous cultural debt to China, 
their attitude to Chinese literature closely resembling that of the 
old English pedagogue’s slavish imitation of the Latin and Greek 
classics, and his scorn of the vernacular. The Japanese have 
never outgrown this; but of late there has been a violent 
reaction, like that of a repressed child, who suddenly decides 
that he is a grown-up, and wants his own way. 

This, in itself, does not fully explain the Japanese sense of 
inferiority ; there are physical causes as well. Westerners are 
not the only people who regard the Japanese as comic and 
unprepossessing. The Chinese feel equally strongly about the 
matter, and their epithet, “the little monkeys of the eastern 
seas”, goes back many hundreds of years. And the Japanese 
know it. The main difficulty is their short legs, which have the 
combined effect of making them both diminutive and ungainly. 
It has been argued by some that this is purely a post-natal 
deformation, based on the peculiar methods of squatting 
practised by the Japanese, but evidence is somewhat incon- 
clusive. Be that as it may, however, experience soon taught us 
that the length of their legs was inversely proportionate to the 
amount of fuss occasioned by pulling them. 

The psychology of shortness is a fascinating study, and one 
that should precede any researches into things Japanese. 
Contact with the West threw it into more prominent relief, and 
in the early days of the Meiji Restoration the Japanese began to 
feel thoroughly dissatisfied with their physical characteristics. 
In 1883 Yoshio Takahashi published a work entitled: The 
Improvement of the Japanese Race, recommending an extensive 
process of inter-marriage with Europeans. The Prime Minister, 
Hirobumi Ito, was so impressed that he ordered that Herbert 
Spencer’s advice should be obtained on the subject. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that caution was counselled. 
Nowadays such an admission would doubtless rank as a 
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“ dangerous thought ”, but the touchiness remains none the 
less. As a prisoner, it was a real disadvantage to be tall. 
Unceasingly we were being told: “ You very big man—why 
little work ? Japanese soldier little man—plenty work.” And 
on the occasional sports days, Allied and Japanese troops never 
ran in the same races, because of the advantage we gained 
through our longer legs. 

An amusing incident occurred shortly before the outbreak 
of the Pacific War, when Japan curtly announced that she was 
sending an economic mission to Batavia. It was to be headed 
by Mr. Kobayashi, the tiny little Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in the Konoye Cabinet. The Dutch were, by that 
time, deeply involved in the game of bluff that constituted the 
first line of defence of the A.B.C.D. powers. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was to frighten little Mr. Kobayashi. 
When he arrived at the port, he found a guard of honour drawn 
up to meet him. It consisted of two long parallel lines of 
inwardly facing Hollanders, none of whom was less than 
6ft. Gins. tall. In his press conference next day, Mr. Kobayashi 
stated that he “had arrived in a country of giants”. The 
discussions were far more successful than the Dutch had dared 
to hope. 

Pascal may or may not have been correct in assuming that, 
had Cleopatra’s nose been a fraction shorter, the face of the 
world would have been changed, but I am quite convinced that 
the whole course of twentieth century history in the Pacific 
would have been different, if the Japanese had had legs three 
inches longer than they have to-day. 

This consciousness of being little men underlies everything 
they think or say. Their newspaper propaganda teems with 
evidence of it. “ Six-foot U.S. airman weeps in captivity.” 
“Long-legged Anglo-Saxons live on beef and whiskey.” One 
magazine we saw even contained an article on “ The perfect 
human figure”, which, accompanied by numerous diagrams, 
and arguing in an astonishingly laborious fashion from analogy 
with birds, fish, reptiles and mammals, worked out the precise 
dimensions of the ideal human being. It then went on to point 
out that, by a strange coincidence, these corresponded exactly 
with the average figures obtained from recruits in the Japanese 
army, while, naturally, all other, races, particularly the “Anglo. 
Americans ”, failed dismally on numerous counts. 

Yet they never quite succeeded in convincing themselves, 
and one noticed unmistakably in any Japanese film or newspaper 
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advertisement that their favourite types, male or female, were 
selected invariably for their similarity to Europeans. 

Colour, on the whole, has been much less important than 
size and facial contour, but in so far as it has any significance 
in this connexion, we Anglo-Saxons must bear the blame. The 
exclusion laws of the various Pacific lands may be justifiable on 
economic grounds, but it is unfortunate that they should have 
become associated with colour, and still more so that this, in 
turn, has been made the subject of stigmatization. 

These various causes lie at the root of the violent and all- 
consuming inferiority complex of the Japanese, thereby setting 
up a condition which prevents their reaching any true maturity. 
Childishness has, indeed, often been regarded as a typically 
Japanese trait. Nohara uses the expression that they are “a 
nation of children at play”. Many prisoaers found much the 
same thing, and argued that far the best results could be 
obtained by always treating them as youngsters. Their sudden 
enthusiasms, and wild tempers, often followed by bursts of 
repentance when they would buy their victims a cup of coffee 
(not because they were conscious of having done wrong, so 
much as to satisfy a craving to be liked) and, finally, their 
apparent indifference to suffering, all accord with this view. 
Certainly it was often difficult to treat them as fully developed 
men. 

But equally it is misleading to compare them with normal 
youngsters. Rather, they should be regarded as a nation of 
problem children, irritable, unstable, and repressed. Prep. 
school bullies are an unpleasant and an unhappy type, but give 
a dozen of them a gun each, and put them in charge of a camp 
of a few thousand men, and they will become decidedly worse. 
That is, roughly, what we were up against. 

Not all Japanese troops in our camps came under this 
heading, though there were surprisingly few who were not 
visibly tainted in some way. In part, it resulted from a policy, 
both in schools, and still more, in the army, of deliberate 
brutalization, a fact which should not be forgotten in connexion 
with the Koreans. Former prisoners, whose treatment at the 
hands of Korean guards was, if anything, worse than that meted 
out by the Japanese themselves, are apt to be scathing in their 
comments on Korean independence and allied movements. 
We should realize, however, that our Koreans were not the 
straightforward native product, but instead the refuse of the 
immigrant coolie class that formed the lowest layer in Japanese 
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cities. Being themselves bullied and suppressed by the Japanese, 
they not unnaturally got their own back on us. Of course, it 
was inexcusable, but it is as unfair to condemn the Korean 
people as a whole on these grounds as it would be to judge Eire 
by the excesses of the Liverpool Irish. 

So far as the individual Japanese is concerned, he, too, 
counts for little. Owing to Japan’s totalitarian structure, her 
people have been cast in a mould to an extent not readily 
appreciated by us. Exceptions may prove the rule, but, 
unfortunately, they do not materially affect the argument. 

The essential trouble with Japan is that she has fallen 
between two stools. Before her indigenous civilization had had 
time to mellow into maturity, she became infatuated with the 
entirely extraneous culture of nineteenth century Europe. 
Revolutionary ideas were gulped down in such a way as to 
preclude all possibility of their being assimilated, with the 
result that the old and the new have not mixed, and a state of 
chronic mental and spiritual disorder has developed. A split 
personality in a nation is no more stable than in an individual. 

The traditional way of life has its roots in both religious 
fantasy and economic reality. Contrary to widespread belief, 
Japan is not a Buddhist country, and the noble virtues of that 
code have small place in the strange veneer which covers 
aboriginal Shintoism. Many attempts have been made to 
explain to westerners the meaning of Shinto—literally “ the 
way of the gods ”—but none more aptly describes this phallic 
self-worship of Japan and the Japanese than that of a fellow 
prisoner, who dubbed it “a form of national masturbation ”’. 
It is completely a-moral, and, as Sir J. G. Frazer has pointed 
out, the Japanese are one of the few peoples in the world with 
no apparent consciousness of sin. 

It is‘not that right and wrong mean one thing to them and 
another to us, but rather that the difference between right and 
wrong is regarded by them as sublimely insignificant. Though 
we Europeans have in many cases discarded the theology of 
Christianity and Judaism, which underlies our mental processes 
to a far greater extent than most of us admit, we still stake 
everything on the fundamental assumption that right is right and 
wrong wrong. Even the inquiring few, who seek to reduce 
these terms to absolute levels, do so precisely because of an 
exceptionally keen sense of intellectual honesty, which, itself, 
is but another aspect of the same thing. 

Such ideas are utterly foreign to the Japanese. Lying is 
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not a sin, not even a bad means to a good end; it is just a 
perfectly normal process of behaviour. Over a period of three 
and a half years, we learned that what the Japanese told us bore 
no relation whatever to reality, direct, indirect or even inverse. 
Sometimes they spoke the truth, and sometimes they did not, 
but which of these applied in any given case always remained 
a complete mystery, to which we sought in vain for a clue. 

Similar in origin is their ability, which thoroughly dis- 
concerts the westerner, to hold simultaneously two or more 
violently conflicting views about the same subject. Historical 
theses are produced in Tokyo University which treat with equal 
respect the tangible evidence of documentary records and the 
rubbishy mythology of the Kojiki. Perhaps the most astonishing 
example of this mental compartmentalism is the general accept- 
ance by the Japanese of the traditional belief that they are 
descended, quite literally, from the gods, while at the same time 
manifesting quite conscious feelings of inferiority in the presence 
of European prisoners of war. 

The extent to which their self-deception goes is remarkable. 
Words are twisted till they cease to have any meaning, as the 
most casual perusal of Japanese newspapers will show. During 
the gloomier periods of captivity, we derived much inspiration 
from the deeds of daring recorded in the Nippon Times, the 
Bangkok Chronicle’ and, occasionally, the Vozce of Nippon. 
Once, for example, a Japanese ‘ * war-eagle ” (bomber), having 
run out of ammunition, was returning to its base, when it 
spotted a Flying Fortress a few thousand feet below. The 
crew were just finishing their lunch at the time, so, rolling 
the remaining rice into a ball, the gunner threw it overboard at 
the enemy, luckily hitting the propellor, which thereupon 
disintegrated in mid-air, and the ’plane crashed into the jungle. 
During the Philippine campaign still more wonderful things 
happened. A veteran warrior swam for forty-eight hours 
through a tempestuous sea carrying, in a sealed wallet round his 
waist, a box containing his son’s ashes and “a message too 
important to be conveyed by wireless”. Or again, a pilot of a 
dive-bomber, swooping down across an American battleship, 
noticed the miserable captain cowering behind the bridge, so, 
with great presence of mind, whipped out his sword and cut 
off his head as he flew past. My own particular favourite, 
however, is the story of the hero-god (pilot) who, when 
approaching his base, suddenly realized, from signs made to 


1 Temporarily under Japanese control. 
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him by people on the airfield, that his undercarriage had been 
shot away. Nothing daunted, he zoomed up again and, while 
circling around for a few moments, drew his trusty blade, cut 
two holes in the bottom of the fuselage, and, despite the shortness 
of his legs, “ landed running on the aerodrome ”’. 

Not all manifestations of this linguistic legerdemain were so 
amusing, however. During a serious outbreak of diphtheria, 
our captors felt that they were losing a great deal of face through 
their inability to supply serum. Diphtheria was therefore 
forbidden, and burial certificates had henceforth to bear the 
legend “ heart failure ” or “ suffocation ” as the cause of death. 

Such a psychological background provides a strange setting 
for western culture and modern technology. Nor should one 
succumb to the dangerous fallacy that, because Japan has led 
the oriental world in adopting these, she is mentally nearer to 
us than are the other Asiatic nations. In respect of China and 
the West, for example, the problems of mutual comprehension 
pale alongside those that beset us in trying to understand Japan. 
Eventually one becomes tempted to take refuge in such 
seductive sentiments as those expressed to us by Colonel 
Nagatomo at the outset of work on the Siam-Burma railway : 

“The Imperial thoughts are unestimable, and the 
Imperial favours are infinite, and as such you should weep 
with gratitude at the greatness of them, and should mend 
or correct the misleading anti-Japanese ideas.” 

Our somewhat sporadic attempts to understand the Japanese 
are doubtless eclipsed by the strenuous efforts on their part to 
appreciate European culture, but there is little evidence of 
commensurate success. The consequences are apt to be 
ludicrous. The Commandant of our camp, who professed great 
interest in western music, once ordered a member of our orchestra 
to play to him. On being asked for any particular compositions 
he would like to hear, the officer replied either the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto or St. Louis Blues, he didn’t really mind which. 

This is not an isolated case. A Dutch fellow prisoner of 
mine, while being shown round the house of a Japanese shipping 
magnate some years before the war, expressed great admiration 
at a fine painting, an original Josef Israels. It was, he was told, 
a personal present from the royal house, in recognition of his 
manifold services to Japan. My friend’s enthusiasm ran so high 
that the little man offered to show him some more “ very 
beautiful Dutch paintings ” in his study upstairs, and conducted 
him to a strange looking structure in the middle of the flat roof 
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of part of the house. This, it appeared, was the smokeroom 
from an old Dutch ship, which his firm had bought for scrap, 
and, as he rather liked this particular deck-house, he had had it 
erected there intact, to use as a sort of retreat. They went 
inside, and the host, proudly pointing to some glazed Dutch 
tiles, showing pictures of windmills and rosy-cheeked dairy- 
maids, exclaimed: “There you are. Six lovely pictures by 
your famous Mr. Delft.” 

One noticed the same tendency in all aspects of their 
behaviour towards us. It showed up in the mania for collecting 
statistics, not because they required information, but in order 
to create an impression of efficiency, and in the lip-service to 
western ideals of justice, taking the form of elaborate courts of 
inquiry, which, however, invariably degenerated into slanging 
matches and culminated in orgies of beating. 

Economically, the keynote of Japanese life, both past and 
present, is poverty. Of the three agents of production, land, 
labour and capital, only labour exists in abundance. This 
explains why the railway engineers were never happy unless 
they had three or four times as many men on a job as were 
necessary, and it took a long time before we fully acquired the 
oriental habit of efficient shirking without getting in each othet’s 
way. And, in the absence of any religious tradition stressing 
the sanctity of the individual personality, it explains also the low 
value attached to human life, and the consequent squandering 
of it which shocked us so profoundly. 

This poverty imposed a great handicap on Japan in her 
adoption of western techniques, many of which have suffered 
severe distortion in the process. Ruthless economy must be 
practised in everything, to such an extent as often to defeat its 
own ends. The dental anesthetics with which we were issued 
were a quarter the strength of ours, and hence virtually 
ineffective. Similarly their clothing, though often quite 
efficiently made, was normally of such utterly worthless material 
that it rendered the skill of the workmanship a complete waste. 
On one memorable occasion, I was issued with a pair of flashy- 
looking boots, which simply disintegrated when I went out in 
the rain immediately afterwards. They appeared to have been 
made of a sort of flexible cardboard. Not for nothing has the 
term “ Made in Japan ” come to be a synonym for tawdry trash. 

Japan is a poor country, in a way, and to a degree that we, 
with our spacious way of life, find difficult to realize. Thus 
much that was misery to us would have been no hardship to 
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the Japanese, and this difference in the standards to which we 
were respectively accustomed accounts for many of the anomalies 
of our captivity. How could the Japanese maintain discipline 
among their guards, if they issued us with American Red Cross 
parcels, full of expensive tinned foods, chocolates and cigarettes, 
when their own troops never received anything approaching 
such luxuries ? Some of us saw their “ comfort parcels ”, on the 
rare occasions when they arrived. They contained little card- 
board dolls, to be cut out and stuck together with tapioca paste, 
illustrated booklets—one I noticed, showing a small infant 
playing with chickens, was labelled “ suitable for ages 7 to 12 ” 
—and sometimes a packet of funny little sweets, vaguely 
resembling inferior cough lozenges. 

The bankruptcy which such situations symbolize inevitably 
aggravates the Japanese sense of inferiority, and so makes 
complete the vicious circle. Japan has attempted to take over 
from the west that which she neither understood nor could 
afford to maintain. She has been living above her income for 
the sake of keeping up an appearance of sham sophistication. 
But the bluff has convinced nobody, and the result has been 
merely a bastard civilization, which was doomed from the 
outset to failure. The new has been unsuccessfully grafted on 
to the old. Perhaps not even that: it has simply been tied on 
with cheap Japanese cotton. 

Some authorities ascribe the trouble to reaction following 
the almost indecent haste with which Japan has moved in recent 
decades, following her two centuries of somnolent seclusion. 
But that is not all. More fundamentally the difficulties have 
arisen from the transplanting of the fruits of one culture into the 
soil that has nurtured another. For, revolutionary as they 
indubitably were, the inventions of the nineteenth century 
sprang out of the common civilization and traditions of Western 
Europe, and could not possibly have arisen anywhere else. And 
for them to flourish elsewhere, it was necessary to transplant 
the tree, not merely the unripe fruit. Nor, as has already been 
suggested, was the richness of the respective soils a factor to be 
ignored. 

It is rather humiliating to realize that modern Japan is, in 
intention, a replica of the west. We may look into this dis- 
torting mirror and laugh at what we see reflected there, but the 
discerning observer will also be struck by a somewhat disturbing 
resemblance to himself. Inazo Nitobe, perhaps her greatest 
modern scholar, has pointed out the tragic consequences of 
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Japan’s first contact with the west being made at the wrong end 
of a loaded gun. Nor did she have long to wait before France, 
Germany and Czarist Russia introduced her to the shadier paths 
of diplomacy by filching away her booty after the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1895. Alone among the great powers, Britain had for 
many years a relatively clean record in her dealings with Japan 
and was long regarded as the only friend in a highly critical 
world. For that reason we have a special responsibility in the 
period that lies ahead. 

Japan has suffered the greatest military defeat in modern 
history, and the jerry-built edifice of pseudo occidentalism has 
been shattered into a heap of quaking rubble. But she will 
rebuild. Even now, the architects of rehabilitation are groping 
amid the ruins in search of solid foundations. One thing, at 
least, is certain. The plans of the last eighty years must be 
scrapped, and entirely new principles followed in the future. 
Shinto, the way of the gods, is of little use to disillusioned 
mortals, and some other cement will have to take its place in the 
new structure. What it will be, no one can yet say. But the 
abolition of the Emperor’s divinity, marks a far bigger change 
than any introduced in 1868 and the succeeding years. Future 
historians will date the decisive Japanese Revolution from 1945. 

Ultimately what happens will depend, not only on what 
Japan does herself, but very largely, also, on the attitude of the 
outside world. Problem children need careful handling, 
unstinted patience, and unremitting forgiveness. But they are 
often exceptionally gifted, and capable of great achievements. 
And, given the right treatment, they sometimes make good. 











CONSEQUENCES OF NATIONALIZING 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
By R. F. Harrop 


HOULD a country’s Central Bank be a government 

agency ? This would be a fine question for a debate on 

principles in any gathering froma school debating society 

to the Brains Trust or House of Commons, nay to the 

pages of a severe philosophical treatise. T.H. Green, 
had he only been an economist, could have found within the 
range of issues involved most of the instances he needed to illus- 
trate his fundamental propositions. In what follows, however, 
I propose to steer clear of questions of principle, and to confine 
myself to the much narrower, albeit in the present case perhaps 
not less important, topic of what will be the practical and oper- 
ative consequences of nationalizing the Bank of England in 1946. 
I can by no means share the view which appears to be held by 
the majority of persons of middling information that the con- 
sequences will be nil, in the sense that all will proceed as before 
the Act—plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

From the beginning the Bank of England, like similar 
institutions which have since been created in other countries, 
has stood in a *pecial relation to the public. The fact that it was 
the government’s sole banker, managed the National Debt, was 
for long the only joint stock company to have the right of note 
issue, in due course became the banker for all other important 
banks in the country and in 1833 acquired the privilege of having 
the status of legal tender for its notes, gave it a unique position. 
The designation of “ central bank ” indicates that there is only 
one organ discharging certain functions. But the nature of its 
“ special relation ” is not exhaustively characterized by saying 
that it has a monopoly of something or other. There is the 
further point that the things in question have a supremely 
important bearing on the welfare of the public at large. If there 
could be any doubt about this, the matter was clinched by the 
events of 1797. During the eighteenth century many banks got 
into a position in which they were unable to honour their notes ; 
then they were allowed and indeed compelled to close their 
doors. In 1797 the Bank of England got into precisely this 
position, but it was not allowed to close its doors. On the 
contrary it was directed not to give cash for its notes. In effect 
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rather than let the Bank of England go bankrupt it seemed better 
to Parliament that Britain should abandon “ the gold standard ”’. 
It is true that, by a fine example of wishful thinking, or, should 
we say, British hypocrisy, the authorities refused for some years 
to admit that we were not on the gold standard, although the 
Bank of England notes were then the sole medium of circulation 
and accepted at par in discharge of debts payable in sterling and 
yet were palpably at a varying discount against gold. Anyhow, 
it was obvious that the Bank, unlike other banks, was allowed 
and compelled to remain open although it could not honour its 
notes. And after the return to gold in 1821, it was clearly 
recognized that rather than let the Bank of England go bankrupt, 
we should be prepared to suspend the Charter which governed 
its operations, as was done three times in the nineteenth century, 
and even in the last resort again abandon the gold standard, 
although we were not driven to this until 1919. 

Bagehot, who did much to make the special position of the 
Bank properly understood, toyed with the idea that it would 
be a good thing to break up the monopoly and establish a 
number of independent banks to compete in discharging its 
functions. This would have carried the competitive principle 
to its logical conclusion; he thought that this might well be 
done with advantage, were it not for the vis inertia of an 
established system. He was probably wrong on that point. 
Save for brief interludes early in the nineteenth century, the 
United States managed to get along, not very successfully, 
without any central bank until 1914. Yet in the end, despite 
their individualism, they were driven to establish a monopoly. 
The story of the inauguration of the Federal Reserve System 
has its moral. The Republican Administration had prepared a 
blueprint for a central bank and taken the initial steps to intro- 
duce it, when it was defeated by the Democrats in the Presidential 
election of 1912. Hostility to banking monopoly was very 
strong in the United States and the Democrats were bound by 
their principles to oppose monopoly in every form and in 
particular to support separatist interests against any concen- 
tration of financial power in the east. Accordingly they put the 
blueprint into the waste paper basket. And yet logic and recent 
experience drove them to establish something very similar. 
Then, if ever, was an occasion for implementing Bagehot’s 
dictum. There was no centralized system in existence. The 
administration, strongly supported by public opinion, was as 
much opposed to concentration as any administration is ever 
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Federal Reserve Banks. 


been its objectives and criteria ? 


wise management was required. 
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likely to be. Actually it confined itself to preserving a facade 
of devolution by establishing twelve banks instead of one, but 
these twelve formed one system which was co-ordinated by the 
central Federal Reserve Board, appointed by the President of 
the United States. Even this mild concession to separatism may 
well have done harm in due course. The summer of 1930 was 
a world-historic time. Had it been possible then to prevent the 
world depression from deepening, everything that has happened 
since would have been quite different. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, which under the guidance of Benjamin 
Strong had been carrying out a progressive policy of experi- 
menting in the control of the trade cycle in the twenties, was 
willing to push to extremes a policy of “ reflation ”’. 
a chance for proving whether banking policy alone could cure 
a great depression. Perhaps it could have—who knows ? Thus 
World War II might have been avoided. But the New York 
Bank was prevented from making the experiment by the other 


How has the Bank of England discharged its monopolistic 
responsibility ? It is generally agreed that since the middle of 
the last century, if not for longer, it has not endeavoured to 
increase its shareholders’ incomes by any policy recognized as 
inimical to the public good. To that extent it has behaved like 
a “ public corporation”. This is not, I think, a point at issue. 
But has its policy indeed been in the public interest ? What have 


Until 1931 its main objective, assigned to it by Parliament, 
was the preservation of the gold standard. More precisely this 
meant that it had always to be able to redeem its notes in gold 
at their statutory value. It meant further that it had to be able 
to give cash to its depositors, which include all the great 
banks. It had to be able to pay them in its notes, and, since 
these were redeemable in gold, it had in effect to be able to 
pay them in gold. In so far as other banks had a sufficient 
reserve in Bank notes or on deposit at the Bank of England, 
anyone, who had a balance at a British bank, could get gold for 
it on demand. The Bank in fine had to remain solvent in gold. 
But there was no automatic rule for maintaining this solvency ; 


A famous attempt was made to reduce this management 
to rule of thumb by Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. That Act imposed 
stringent regulations in regard to the note issue, and it was 
hoped that these would suffice to make the maintenance of the 
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gold standard automatic. Peel told the Bank that, now that its 
note issue was so strictly regulated, in all its other operations 
it might seek profit like any other bank. But Peel’s lesson had 
to be unlearnt by bitter experience, the moral of which was ably 
pointed by Bagehot. He argued that this objective of main- 
taining solvency in gold should be taken account of in all its 
operations, and not only in the regulation of its note issue. 
After some years Bagehot’s lesson was accepted. 

How far did the Bank in the nineteenth century recognize 
the duty of securing fairly stable conditions for trade, of 
preventing speculative booms and relieving depressions ? This 
matter was much discussed and some implicit recognition of the 
duty seems to have been given. It is difficult to give a precise 
answer, because there was really no clear line of demarcation 
between preserving the gold standard and maintaining stable 
trading conditions. In a commercial crisis the gold standard 
was necessarily in jeopardy. The duty of maintaining the gold 
standard meant something more than maintaining it by hook 
or by crook, by having the Bank Act suspended, by rushing to 
the Bank of France for a loan, etc. It meant maintaining it in 
an orderly, steady condition, without crisis or panic. And as 
this was impossible if commercial crises occurred, maintaining 
the gold standard and maintaining steady conditions for trade 
seemed to amount to one and the same thing. 

In the discharge of this duty the Bank no doubt made 
mistakes from time to time; but it is not, I think, alleged that 
the Bank failed in any notable way, anyhow between 1866 and 
1914, to keep abreast of the best opinion about what ought to 
be done; it is not suggested that the Treasury or a strong Public 
Corporation would have achieved a better record. 

We must now approach the modern period. During a great 
war, the central bank (whether nationalized or not) has the 
primary duty of assisting the government to finance the war 
with the least possible amount of inflation. Central banking 
policy becomes merged in Exchequer policy. That we financed 
the heavier burdens of World War II with less inflation than 
World War I is to be attributed to the general economic policy 
of the government for mobilizing resources rather than to any 
specific banking policy. That we financed the borrowing 
required for World War II at a lower rate of interest is to be 
attributed to the rise into the ascendancy of the ideas of Lord 
Keynes. For the deflation which followed closely on World 
War I, in so far as this was due to deliberate policy at all and not 
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a mere automatic aftermath, the Treasury and the Bank must 
share responsibility along with informed public opinion, which 
issued no warning and made no protest until after the event. 

When we come to the return to gold in 1925, the shadow 
of blame begins to fall. In regard to the return itself, many 
independent persons must have felt sympathy with Mr. Bevin 
in his impassioned post-mortem recently delivered on the 
occasion of the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. But 
the responsibility for it was widely diffused. Lord Keynes was 
almost a lone voice warning us against it. A few wise heads, 
like Lord Milner, murmured, and perhaps a few foolish heads 
too. But broadly the return to gold was approved by the 
general body of well informed opinion. 

In the period between 1925 and 1931 the gold standard was 
not managed quite in the old way. At this time the United 
States had a large margin of gold in excess of legal reserve 
requirements, and the Federal Reserve System took this 
opportunity to develop a policy of managing the dollar with 
sole regard to maintaining steady conditions for business. It 
was able to “‘ manage ” the currency precisely as if there had been 
no obligation of keeping it convertible into gold. We were not 
in this happy position since our margin of gold reserve was 
natrow. None the less in deference to the undercurrent of 
hostility to gold and opposition to deflation that was beginning 
to flow more strongly after the return to gold, the Bank did not 
re-introduce good standard principles in their full vigour. It 
had to walk on a tight rope, trying on the one hand to give us 
something like a managed currency, yet not having the reserve 
which made it safe, from the gold standard point of view, to do 
so. The fact that we were forced off the gold standard in 1931 
was in part due to this policy of compromise and could be 
claimed by the Bank as evidence that it had not interpreted its 
obligation to safeguard that standard in an oppressive sense. 

The events of 1931 give better grounds for grievance than 
those of 1925 ; they caused deep and justifiable resentment on 
the Labour side and probably made “ nationalization”, once 
Labour should achieve power, inevitable. We do not know 
how the blame must be divided between the Bank and the 
Prime Minister. In the early part of 1931 there was still no solid 
public opinion in favour of our abandoning the gold standard 
voluntarily ; and the Labour Government was ostensibly, and 
presumably in fact also, in favour of doing what was necessary 
within reason to maintain it. When the crisis grew, loans were 
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obtained from the United States and France. To my judgment 
it is quite incredible that the American authorities, when 
approached for a second loan, should on their own initiative 
have suggested retrenchment in the distribution of unemploy- 
ment benefits as a condition of the loan. It is possible that it 
was put to them by us that such a stipulation by them would be 
most helpful to us politically, in order to bring the majority of 
Labour Ministers to their senses. Even if the American 
authorities did make this stipulation on their own initiative, our 
representatives could have rejected it outright. Every penny 
borrowed from France and the United States at that time was. 
covered by gold in the Bank of England ; we could have offered 
that gold as 100 per cent security ; alternatively we could have 
used the gold to save the gold standard—a reserve is only worth 
holding if it can be used on occasion of crisis—and thereby 
dispensed with the loans ; alternatively we could at that point 
have given up the unequal struggle to maintain the gold 
standard. Thus American stipulations, if any, were quite 
irrelevant ; but the rumour of them weighed heavily with public 
opinion at the time. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s broadcast on 
August 25 was phrased in terms likely to strengthen the rumour. 
The idea that a retrenchment in unemployment benefits was 
necessary to save the gold standard, and thereby to save the 
country from ruin is the essence of what has been called “ the 
bankers’ ramp”. It was a fatal error and a wrongful method of 
proceeding. It was a deep wrong too; these unemployed men 
and women were having a hard struggle. It was the kind of 
wrong that even in this wicked world brings nemesis in the end. 

Of course the Bank of England may have been quite innocent 
in the matter and have expressed strong opposition to this mode 
of proceeding. Failing proof to the contrary, the British public 
will continue to have a shrewd suspicion that the Bank 
authorities, with the mentality they had in 1931, were not totally 
opposed to the way in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
handling that crisis. 

The matter was made much worse by a wide change in public 
opinion after 1931 on the question of retrenchment. If the 
reduction in the distribution of benefits was a bitter medicine 
which really had to be taken if the affairs of the nation were to be 
set in order, if the choice had really been between that or ruin, 
then good British common sense including Labour common 
sense, would, after a time for reflexion, have condoned a little 
sharp practice to get the medicine taken quickly. One may 
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deceive a patient to save his life. But after 1931 more attention 
began to be = to the views of economists, which had indeed 
been voiced before 1931, that so far from being good medicine 
it was positively harmful to restrict the purchasing power of the 
unemployed in the middle of a severe industrial depression. 
This view became official doctrine in the United States after the 
accession of Roosevelt. This fortified the opposition to the 
influence of the Bank and deepened its ground. Attention 
shifted from the “ramp” to the background of ideas which 
had made a ramp seem justifiable. It was not merely that those 
financial circles calmly acquiesced in taking their pittance from 
the unemployed, but that they were hopelessly wedded to 
obsolete economics. Therefore it was necessary to make an 
attack on their stronghold and dethrone them. Let the cobwebs 
be swept clean away. And hence the Bank of England, which, 
with its great traditions, admitted efficiency and awe-inspiring 
ptestige, would probably have been rather low on the list for 
nationalization by a socializing government in 1914 was at the 
top in 1945. 

Meanwhile what happened after 1931 ? Hitherto when we 
had gone off the gold standard, the needs of war finance 
dominated the scene. But now there was no war. What was 
to take the place of the objective of maintaining the gold 
standard, to govern the policy of the Bank ? 

The economic historian of the future will give the spring 
of 1932, when the Exchange Equalization Fund was set up, as 
the date of the effective “ nationalization” of the Bank of 
England. He will do so at any rate if he writes with discretion. 
That was the time at which the main responsibilities of the Bank 
of England were transferred to the government. For more than 
a century the Bank had been responsible for the British currency ; 
its objective in the discharge of this responsibility had been, 
save in intervals of major wars, the maintenance of the gold 
standard. To achieve this objective it had to use discretion in 
carrying out operations in the money market. In the latest 
period the objective had become a little blurred since it was 
under some pressure from public opinion to avoid deflation if 
possible. With the establishment of the Exchange Account, the 
restoration and maintenance of a gold standard ceased to be the 
ptimary objective of currency policy and certain other objectives 
took its place, and H.M. Treasury assumed responsibility for the 
measures required to achieve them. Responsibility and authority 
were alike transferred, and the Bank, in this, its supreme, 
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function, was formally reduced to the status of a mere agent. 

This great revolution was affected very quietly by Mr. 
Chamberlain, on behalf of a National government of pre- 
ponderantly Conservative character. The nemesis, if loss of 
responsibility and authority in what had hitherto been its prime 
sphere be deemed a nemesis, had come very quickly, if un- 
obtrusively and without dishonour. The avenging furies could 
sate themselves in the blood of their victim. But because the 
revolution was so silent, resentful feelings in regard to the Bank 
and all that it was supposed to stand for were not assuaged. 
Some may feel that the recent Act of Nationalization does no 
more than give public and formal expression to the revolution 
of 1932, and is therefore meet and proper. 

But the world has not stood still since 1932, and before 
passing judgment on the true effect of the recent Act it is 
necessary to examine more closely what has been happening in 
the meantime. 

The question may be raised why the staid Mr. Chamberlain 
should have sponsored so radical a change in our financial 
system. The answer is given by the purposes of the Exchange 
Account. Put briefly these were to maintain the value of sterling 
at a reasonably steady level from day to day, while letting it 
move in the long run to such new equilibrium levels as from 
time to time might be found consistent with a balance and 
reasonably large volume of foreign trade, to offset international 
movements of funds arising from political alarms and excursions, 
to build a reserve against the sudden withdrawal of funds such 
as occurred in the summer of 1931, and to insulate the internal 
economy from the effects of such movements. These were all 
wise objectives which commended themselves to those who had 
given thought to the lessons of 1931. They were correct and 
proper objectives and in principle quite precise. But in practice 
they were not altogether precise. Some of the terms were not 
capable of precise measurement. What was an equilibrium 
level ? Which movements of funds were due to political alarms 
and which to the natural commercial process of foreign invest- 
ment? From which movements was it desirable to insulate 
the internal economy? These were wise objectives, but not 
of such a character that it was always quite plain whether they 
were being achieved or whether certain measures were or were 
not well designed to achieve them. Contrast these with the 
objective previously assigned to the Bank of England, namely 
that it should always be in a position to pay 123} grains of 
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22 carat gold against the tender of a £1 bank note. The Bank 
was a company with shareholders and depositors, and experience 
in the past had shown that it was reasonable to expect it to be 
able to discharge its duties in their interest while fulfilling the 
precise objective thus defined. But these new objectives ? 
They were sound and nationally desirable. But in the practical 
pursuit of them there was bound to be some vagueness about 
what ought to be done. Might not the Court get into an 
equivocal position in regard to its ordinary duties to shareholders 
and depositors ? And when the new objectives were so much 
a matter of judgment and discretion, might it not get into an 
equivocal relation to the public? It was not in any direct way 
responsible to the public. Its actions might well be criticized. 
When its ultimate objective, laid down by Parliament, was to 
keep its notes convertible, then it could justify its various 
measures as necessary to achieve this. But if it were merely told 
to keep the value of sterling at a satisfactory level, conducive 
to the national interest, then it would be difficult for it to proceed 
in the face of criticism. It would be in a false position. Relations 
with foreign powers were involved. Many Americans held that 
this country impeded a trade recovery, said to be well under 
weigh in the United States in the summer of 1932, by unduly 
depressing sterling in the autumn of that year. Should a private 
institution be put in a position of being solely responsible for 
action which might give rise to such charges? The charges 
might in certain cases be justifiable, since in implementing a 
policy, which at that stage was so much a matter of trial and 
error, with the best will in the world action might be taken 
which could subsequently be proved to have been unjustifiable 
and wrongfully damaging to the interests of friendly powers. 
Thus it was inexorable logic which led to the shifting of these 
responsibilities from a private institution to the broader 
shoulders of H.M. Government itself. It was the lack of practical 
precision in the definition of the new monetary objective, a lack 
of precision not in the least reprehensible, which made it 
impossible to leave responsibility in private hands. 

To the Bank was assigned the task of operating the Account. 
Thus it continued to discharge its old functions but no longer 
had responsibility for policy. There were frequent and con- 
tinuous consultations between the principal and the agent. The 
critic will be anxious to know what happened at these 
consultations. Which party really decided the policy, the Bank 
or the Treasury ? Is it possible that under this new arrangement 
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the Bank retained much of its old influence, that the Bank was 
the true principal and the Chancellor of the Exchequer merely 
the agent who looked after public relations ? Questions about 
the ultimate seat of real power are notoriously elusive, even in 
cases where there is won more published information than we 
have in this case. It is possible, however, to make certain 
conjectures. 

There is no reason to suppose that there was any difference 
of opinion on the broad lines of Exchange Account policy 
already set out ; there may, of course, have been acute differences 
on matters of detail. There was one important matter of policy 
which still formally rested with the Bank, namely that of interest 
rates. Public opinion and H.M. Government favoured a cheap 
money policy, and, if there was any disposition on the part of the 
Bank during any part of this period to wish for dear money—I 
am not suggesting that there was—it was clearly overruled. 
There is no reason to suppose, therefore, that in any great 
matter the Bank imposed its will or that the principal and agent 
did not work harmoniously together before the war. During 
a major war, central banking policy is in any case merged into 
Exchequer policy. 

And what of post-war policy? In this public opinion is 
completely at sixes and sevens, and the government probably 
reflects public opinion. It would be necessary to go back many 
decades and generations to find such great confusion and such 
deep divergences. Has the Bank a mind of its own ? It is very 
probable that it has. 

It is important to notice that in the 1932-9 period the 
impotence of the Bank for evil—had it wished evil !—depended 
on the coherence and agreement among outside experts on the 
desirable policy. Had the Bank pressed for a return to a rigid 
gold standard, it would have been massacred in argument and 
disallowed in practice. Had the Bank broken the spirit of the 
compromise and using the vestiges of power still formally left 
to it inaugurated dear money in 1936, it would have known that 
the Government, National, or, if you like, Conservative, as it 
was, would have passed legislation, with the strong support of 
public opinion, removing those last vestiges of power. Now 
the position is quite different. Neither the government nor 
public opinion have coherent minds of their own. This greatly 
increases the potential influence of the Bank. 

What a good thing that we have nationalized the Bank in 
time, the hasty enthusiast might argue. He would be wrong. 
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The exact opposite is the case. Formal nationalization has gone 
far to resurrect the power of the Bank and puts it much nearer 
where it was before its practical dispossession in 1932. It is to 
be noticed in this connexion that in the matter of interest rate 
policy, in which the Bank under the arrangement prevailing 
between 1932 and 1946 was still formally autonomous, there is 
not likely to be serious disagreement. The questions on which 
controversy centres are those of the “ standard” and foreign 
exchange policy, and in that sphere the government had the 
power in its own hands while the Bank was merely 
an agent. 

Before explaining why nationalization will enhance the 
power of the Bank, | must meet an objection that will occur to 
the reader’s mind. “ You talk of ‘the Bank ’,” he may argue, 
“as though it were some durable unchanging object like St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or the Matterhorn.” —The Bank does, of course, 
undergo and has recently undergone great changes. “ What I 
mean by ‘the Bank’,” he may add, “is a collection of per- 
sonalities of a certain type—crusted financiers with obsolete 
ideas. The nationalized Bank will not be ‘the Bank’ in the 
old sense at all. It will be a different institution infused with a 
new spirit, working harmoniously with and having the same 
idezs as a regenerated civil service.” One may talk like this ; 
but the reality does not correspond. I am not discussing the 
personalities now in the Bank or suggesting that the government 
ought to “ sack the lot ”. Quite the contrary. The reason why 
the Bank has on certain topics specific, characteristic views of 
its own, is because it has to do certain things. In popular 
discussions the part played even by such a powerful personality 
as Mr. Montagu Norman in forming the views of the Bank is 
greatly exaggerated. To some extent the views of the Bank 
may have been influenced by the type of man that became a 
director. But the main factor that moulds the corporate opinion 
of an institution of this kind is its daily task. In inter-depart- 
mental committees concerning points of policy of common 
interest the Foreign Office representative often takes a 
characteristic line, which it is easy to predict that he will take. 
This line is determined by the day-to-day duties of the Foreign 
Office in dealing with foreign powers. One might dismiss the 
whole of the present staff of the Foreign Office, but the new 
staff, after an interval of learning their duties, would soon be 
found to be taking the same kind of line in certain typical 
instances. Their point of view on many matters is governed 
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by the problems with which they are confronted. And so it is 
with the Bank of England. 

When the Exchange Equalization Account was set up, the 
Bank of England was charged with the task of operating it. It 
had the requisite technical knowledge and experience. The 
operations of the Account interlocked closely with other 
operations of the Bank of England. Some agency is required 
to co-ordinate all these central operations. The Bank of England 
may be defined as the agency which does that. 

And because it has to do these things, smoothly and efficiently 
if possible, it has points of view about policy. The Bank view 
may best be defined as the technician’s view. In any sphere of 
action the technician’s view is important and should be heard 
with respect. It is fruitless to adopt a policy likely to be 
impractical ; the technician knows the hidden snags. But the 
technician should be subordinate. There may be wider objects 
of policy, the importance of which he is not well qualified to 
weigh, that call for measures that will spoil the smooth working 
of his machinery and give him endless trouble. The technician 
will be predisposed to resist such measures ; indeed it is his duty 
to do so, for friction is something to be avoided if possible. 
The friction he foresees may well be real and injurious while the 
so-called wider aims of policy may be mere flapdoodle. 

Under the pre-nationalization arrangements the Bank was 
given ample opportunity to present its views. On many 
technical points, one may guess, they were probably accepted. 
But in the last resort the Bank representative could always be 
sent packing ; he was heard by courtesy but had no official status 
or responsibility for policy. 

Now the position will be different. At an inter-departmental 
committee the Bank representative will be able to say, “I am 
afraid that the Governor must reserve his opinion”. Thus 
action will be blocked. On a matter on which the Bank feels 
strongly, the Governor will no doubt get audience at the 
Cabinet, and he will be there not by courtesy but as the head of 
an important government department. It will be much less easy 
for the Cabinet to come to a contrary decision as soon as his back 
is turned. Moreover the Governor will be well briefed on the 
intricate pros and cons. The subject matter of these con- 
troversial issues is such that most Ministers will not be well able 
by their own training to see the fallacies in his arguments. The 
Cabinet is only too likely to be won over by his convincing 
advocacy. Again the Bank will be officially represented on 
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delegations to inter-governmental conferences. It is thus 
inevitable that the Bank’s view will have much more influence 
than before. Once the point is grasped that the Bank view is 
not the capricious expression of some individual’s personality 
but arises inevitably from its day to day routine, it is easy to see 
that nationalization is a retrograde step. If it is important that 
an agent should not acquire excessive influence, it is better to 
leave him in his position as agent and not make him a partner 
in the firm. 

That the Bank has gained power by the Act I take to be 
certain. Can we foresee the practical consequences of this 
accession of power in the peculiar circumstances of to-day ? I 
believe the dangers to be without precedent. Nationalization 
could have been carried out in the thirties with much less risk, 
so far as immediate consequences were concerned, because of 
the general consilience of views about policy. Now we arte at 
the cross-roads ; there is disagreement about which way we 
should go; the consequences of our choice will be portentous. 

The technician has certain well-defined characteristics. In 
regard to a piece of mechanism that has functioned well he is 
naturally conservative. He distrusts other technicians with a 
different method of approach to the problem. He has a touch 
of the Empire-builder in him. Clearly in a case where his own 
firm has done a service remarkably well for generations, he will 
be totally opposed to any sharing of the work. It would be 
contrary to human nature to expect the Bank to be an enthusiastic 
advocate of the International Monetary Fund. It is bound to 
hark back to the world leadership and control which it exercised 
for so many decades before 1914. 

It will be the technician’s instinct to collect as many fragments 
of the old business as he can from the wreckage and conduct the 
business in the old way. The Bank of England will remain 
haunted by the ghost of its past glories. The matter is further 
complicated by the experience of war time. Having been very 
belated in adopting economic warfare methods of foreign 
exchange control, we finally practised them with great skill and 
success. Thus while in the old days the Bank would have looked 
with favour on a movement to free the channels of trade, it is 
liable now to fall victim to the illusion that these fascinating 
war-time techniques, handled with such art, can be applied in 
mer time too. But the avowed object of Bretton Woods is to 

reak up all that machinery whether it dates from the war period, 
as it mainly does in our case, or from the pre-war period. 
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If one believes that the future greatness of the country 
depends on the energy and imagination she puts into building 
up a new economic world system in partnership with the United 
States, then one is bound to view with alarm any accession of 
power to the Bank of England view. This is typically and 
essentially a case, a case of cases, where the broad aims of policy 
should prevail over the narrow jealousies of the technician. 
Each time that the Governor goes well briefed to the Cabinet, 
if only we knew when it was, we should be anxious for the future 
of the country. The situation is the more dangerous in that 
public opinion in the country remains ambivalent, doubtful 
whether to take the bold line of partaking in world economic 
reconstruction or to lapse into isolationism. It is pathetic that 
the doughty champions who railed against the fetters of gold 
and other obsolete financial trammels, should have taken a step 
which will decidedly strengthen the forces of reaction. 

The foregoing argument relates to the practical effect of 
nationalizing the Bank of England now. Has it a wider moral ? 
This is a difficult question. It seems sensible to hold that 
nationalization should be regarded not as an end in itself but a 
means, to be used on suitable occasions, to secure the 
sovereignity of the public interest. In this particular case 
nationalization has been a step in the reverse direction. Had 
it been possible to consider the matter coolly and at leisure, this 
point might have become evident. But this particular piece of 
nationalization was long ago predetermined by the events of 
1931. Nemesis could not wait to hear the arguments ; and, as 
in classic tragedy, has had little relation to just retribution. 

Are these arguments relevant to other services which may 
be nationalized ? In so far as the decisions of policy that have 
to be taken in regard to them from time to time are less 
intimately bound up with the well-being of our economy as a 
whole than central banking policy decisions, the arguments have 
less force. None the less it is important that those anxious to 
secure the sovereignity of the public interest by state action 
should bear in mind the danger that when the administration 
of an industry is made an arm of government, it becomes better 
placed to push the sectional interests of that industry at the cost 
of the general interest. 
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UNIVERSITIES IN THE COLONIES 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


T is wise to be suspicious of anything written about “ the 

colonies”. The colonies consist of a heterogeneous 

collection of territories for which the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies is responsible to the House of Commons. 

There is not much more to be said about them, because 
they vary from Malta to Pitcairn Island, and these two (probably) 
have little else in common save that they are pieces of land 
surrounded with water. Certainly there is little written about 
“the colonies ” which has any application to Ceylon. It is an 
accident of history that Uganda and Ceylon are the concern 
of the same Department, while India, Burma and Ceylon are 
the concern of different Departments. My “ colonial ” experi- 
ence is limited to Ceylon, and I do not feel competent to write 
about Africa or the West Indies. It is probable, however, that 
the problem of creating a university in Jamaica, or Nigeria, or 
Uganda, or Malaya, would not be fundamentally different from 
that of creating a university in Ceylon, because it is irrelevant 
that these territories are colonies, and what is relevant is that 
they have no universities already, that their educational systems 
are not fully developed, that (apart from Jamaica) the medium 
of higher education is not the ordinary language of the people, 
and that there is only a very small middle class. 

These characteristics make the task fundamentally different 
from and much more difficult than the task of creating a new 
university in the United Kingdom. If it were proposed to 
create a University in, say, Norwich, one would merely acquire 
buildings and equipment, collect a staff, and wait for the students 
to come. The staff would move from other universities of the 
type to be established and would not change their social or 
intellectual environment. The students would come from 
schools which sent other students to other universities, and 
would behave precisely as those other students behaved. There 
would be no new tradition to be created. The new university 
would be good or indifferent according to the quality of its 
members, but it would merely establish in Norwich another 
centre of the kind already familiar to the population. Above 
all, it would share in the cultural tradition centred upon 
London. 
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II 

The fundamental characteristic of the colonial university 
is that it has very little cultural background, except of course in 
Malta. This is true even in Ceylon, where both the Sinhalese 
and the Tamils had a high standard of civilization long before 
the University of Oxford was founded. There was, however, 
very little left when the Portuguese landed in 1505, and most 
of what culture there is has come from the west or from the 
revival of indigenous culture in India. There is, it is true, a 
tradition of learning expressed in the literatures of Buddhism 
and Hinduism, in the work of a few learned monks in the 
pitivenas, in the frescoes of Sigiriya, and in the ruins of 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa. This tradition is extremely 
valuable, for though it does not provide a foundation on which 
to build, it enables the university to realize as its task, not the 
creation of a pale imitation of western culture, but the revival 
of an ancient civilization which would, in the process of re- 
development, absorb the best that East and West could produce, 
and at the same time to associate a cultural renaissance with the 
nationalism of the politically-conscious classes. Elsewhere 
colonial universities are not likely to have this advantage and 
are therefore likely to find their task even more difficult. Still, 
it is a very small advantage ; for what culture there is comes 
from Europe or from India. The art is almost entirely western, 
the music is either western or Indian, the general literature is 
almost entirely in English, the drama is mainly western, and the 
films are either western or Indian. The great mass of the people 
are in much the same cultural state as the peasants of Eastern 
Europe. The small middle class has been educated through the 
medium of English, but only a very small section of it can be 
said to be cultured in any real sense, and this culture comes 
almost entirely, directly or indirectly, from a few “ England- 
returned men”. It must be added that only a proportion of 
those who have studied at universities in Great Britain have 
managed to acquire much of the culture of the west. The 
Ceylonese is a very adaptable person and his background is more 
English than that of the average Indian. He therefore fits more 
easily into the university system of Great Britain: but he 
carries something of his own environment with him and 
considers that his main task in England is to pass his exami- 
nations with distinction and to secure a place in the Ceylon 
Civil Service. Accordingly, he does not necessarily bring back 
from England much more than the elementary knowledge of 
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his “ subject ” which he acquires by strict attention to it in his 
lectures and his reading. As the West Indian Committee of the 
Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies very truly 
remarks! : 

“Tt must not be assumed that a West Indian youth, 
living possibly upon very small means in lodgings in some 
large city and attending lectures, is necessarily laying up a 
rich store of culture or strengthening either his character 
or physique for his coming work in life.” 

The truth is that the proportion of “ England-returned men ” 
with a broad culture is lower than the proportion among 
English undergraduates, and that proportion is low enough. 

It is therefore one of the tasks of the colonial university to 
act as a major cultural centre. There is in London or other large 
cities a cultural nucleus—artists, musicians, authors, dramatists, 
and the rest—quite distinct from the local universities. No 
doubt the proportion of cultured men and women on the staff 
of the university is high, and they help to create a demand for 
intellectual food outside their “subjects”: but culture is 
generally the concern of a wider class. In Ceylon the equivalent 
class is very small and much of the stimulus must come, when 
it comes, from the University. In other territories, no doubt, 
the nucleus does not exist at all. This characteristic extends, 
too, to branches of knowledge which are not generally classed 
as cultural—except so far as they were dealt with by the Greeks 
—economics, politics, and sociology. Here there is a thin 
veneer which hides the yawning void beneath. The “ England- 
returned man” is generally politically conscious, as the cant- 
phrase has it, but he is rarely politically informed ; and the local 
product is even more ignorant. Probably ninety per cent of the 
students of the University of Ceylon call themselves “‘socialists”’; 
it may be doubted, though, whether five per cent have read a 
book on socialism or any other “ism”. What is more, their 
ignorance of the economic, social and political conditions of 
their own country is abysmal : though this has also other causes. 
For the moment the conclusion to be drawn is that those who 
establish universities in less fortunate territories, whether as 
administrators or as professors, should not merely be 
distinguished scholars, but also should have broad interests 
which they can pass on to their students and to the general 
population. The colonial university is not merely a university ; 
it is also National Gallery, British Museum, Burlington House, 

1 Cmd. 6654, p. 16. 
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Bloomsbury, Chelsea, Royal Society, London Library, Chatham 


House, Drury Lane, and much more besides. 


Ii 

The school system in Ceylon was established not to provide 
education, but to train people to fill jobs. The administrators 
and commercial men were sent out from England, but they 
needed clerks and other assistants. Accordingly, “ English 
education ” was provided for the Burghers and Eurasians and 
afterwards the Sinhalese and the Tamils. It is true that the 
missionaries also provided education in all three languages as 
part of their duty to teach the Gospel to all nations. But what 
induced the Ceylonese parent to spend money on his son’s 
education was the prospect of a Government job or, failing 
that, a lucrative position or practice in Colombo. As the 
Ceylonese replaced the Europeans, the attractions of Govern- 
ment jobs became ever greater. The villager who in normal 
times has an income equivalent to thirty shillings a month is 
comparatively prosperous ; but there is one Ceylonese in the 
public service earning £3,000 a year with a right to a pension of 
£2,000 a year in a few years’ time. He is certainly exceptional, 
but the ordinary Civil Servant expects in due course to earn 
£1,500 a year. Now the steps to is affluence are clear. First, 
the lad must attend an “ English” school; secondly, he must 
matriculate ; thirdly, he must get a degree; and, fourthly, he 
must pass an examination into the Civil Service. Only the 
exceptional boy goes the whole way, but the social gradation is 
marked by examinations; Matriculation, Intermediate, Final 
Examination, Civil Service Examination. Income and social 
status depend primarily on which of these one has passed. It 
is true that there are a few wealthy families whose wealth arises 
from coconuts, rubber, plumbago, or even tea (which is mainly 
in European hands). It is true also that the dowry system 
enables one to marry wealth; but a young man who wants a 
large dowry must have “prospects”, and these depend mainly 
on his examinations—a civil servant has the highest dowry 
value. It is also true that a few, very few, have been able to 
achieve success in commerce or industry without examinations. 
For the ordinary parent, however, the problem is to make 
certain that the lad passes his examination. 

There is, of course, much of this in England also, 
particularly with the extension of the scholarship system ; but 
the universities and schools which set the tone were established 
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long before there were examinations. Though Oxford and 
Cambridge seem to me—if a mere colonial may presume to 
criticize—to place too much emphasis on Schools and Triposes, 
the ordinary undergraduate does not prefer them because their 
teaching is better and their examinations are of higher standard. 
He chooses them because the middle classes converted Oxford 
and Cambridge into centres of broad education. The preference 
of the employer for a graduate from Oxford or Cambridge is 
not due only to seniaent, nor certainly to their examination 
standards, but to the presumption that he will get a more 
adaptable and educable employee, somebody who will learn to 
do the job efficiently. In Ceylon, on the other hand, the 
examination system was taken over ready-made from Great 
Britain. The examination was not merely an incident of 
education, it was its whole aim and object. No doubt the 
problem is equally great, if not worse, in other territories. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate this point in writing 
for English readers. After four years in Ceylon I still make the 
mistake of forgetting that, when a Ceylonese talks about 
education, he probably means preparation for an examination. 
Confusion creeps into a conversation when, for instance, a 
senior civil servant can be described as “ first-class” not 
because his qualities as an administrator would place him at the 
top of any classification, but because he obtained a first-class 
in his Tripos twenty years ago. The Ceylon University College 
was deemed to become a University overnight because it 
started to hold its own examinations. The University is 
hindering the economic development of the Island, because it 
has not yet created a degree in commerce. In recommending 
that the student of economics should be awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts instead of the degree of Bachelor of the Science 
of Economics, the vice-chancellor must be anxious to maintain 
the hegemony of European capital by stopping Ceylonese 
students from taking degrees in economics. If the Head of a 
Department promotes a non-graduate when he has a graduate 
in his Department, he must be influenced by race, religion, 
caste, or some even less worthy motive. A man with two 
degrees is better than a man with one. Some of the State 
Councillors are ignorant men; they did not even pass Matricu- 
lation. No, I have not read anything by Tagore; he was not 
set for the School Certificate. No, my son does not know much 


1 This allegation was actually made in public: a B.Sc. (Econ.) is an economist; a B.A. 
in Economics is not. 
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Sinhalese ; he took English and Latin. Please may I enter the 
University to be ae for a degree in Physics ? I do not know 
anything about birds: we did not take biology at our school. 
And so on. 

It has further to be remembered that, until recently, the 
examinations were inevitably English examinations. To get 
into the civil service it was necessary to have a degree, and this 
meant, for those who could not go to England, a London 
degree. To get a degree one had to pass Intermediate. To pass 
Intermediate one had to pass Matriculation. To pass Matricu- 
lation it was necessary to study English, Latin, Mathematics and 
two other subjects. Therefore, any education outside English, 
Latin, Mathematics and two other subjects was “no use”. 
Many schools fought hard against this tradition, but in others 
it was literally true that the student entered the school in order 
to pass Matriculation, that he did nothing there except study 
for Matriculation, and that he left as soon as he had passed 
Matriculation. In fact, the situation deteriorated after 1914, 
when the high 7 of rubber brought “ English education ” 
within the reach of a larger section of the population. The 
older schools had fairly broad traditions, and their final exami- 
nation was the Cambridge Senior. Cambridge, unlike London, 
adapted its syllabuses to local conditions and it was common to 
take six or seven subjects. The post-war generation, however, 
wanted degrees and therefore either London Matriculation or 
exemption from it. It was easier for the schools to prepare for 
London Matriculation than to prepare the students to get five 
credits in the right subjects in the Cambridge Senior. The 
newer schools, of which many were established in this period, 
were frankly preparing for London Matriculation and for that 
examination only. The result was that the youth of Ceylon— 
or rather the small middle-class section of it—had as preparation 
for life the five subjects of London Matriculation. 

Shortly after the Ceylon University College was established 
in 1921, it was decided that the students should read for London 
degrees. My predecessor had assumed that in a few years the 
College would be converted into a University. In this he 
proved to be wrong, though the fault was not his; and for 
twenty-one years the London degree was the aim of nearly 
every student in Ceylon. The University of London was always 
helpful. It established Honours degrees in Sinhalese and Tamil 
for our benefit and the practical examinations were modified 
so that our students could know something about their own 
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flora and fauna instead of working on material imported from 
England. Nevertheless, the whole Ceylon system of education 
was determined by syllabuses drafted in London for the benefit 
of English students. Latin was compulsory, and so nearly 
every educated Ceylonese has a vague recollection of the con- 
jugation of docere but few know anything of Sanskrit and Pali. 
English was English for English students and that meant (in 
London) mainly Anglo-Saxon and linguistics, not English 
literature. I have no doubt that in “ English Literature ” the 
following colloquy was common : 

TEACHER: “QO daffodil we weep to see you fade away so 
soon.” 

Purr: What is a daffodil ? 

TEACHER: Just an English flower, but the examiners will 
not ask questions on that. Take this note: The 
imagery in this poem... 

This kind of thing extended even to Mathematics. The pupil 
was not asked to work out the profit on a transaction in copra 
at sO many rupees a candy, but the profit on a transaction in 
cotton at so many pence a pound. Ifa man cycled from London 
to Brighton . . . History was, of course, English history, and 
Ethelred the Unready was more important than Parakrama 
Bahu the Great. The student knew all about the English 
coalfields and had not the least notion where plumbago was 
found in Ceylon, still less why. 

The consequence was not merely that “ English education ” 
consisted in acquiring irrelevant knowledge. It was that 
education consisted in learning the substance of something in 
a text-book. Our Geography Department, which is able to 
check the consequences in field classes, has had some astounding 
results. For instance, there are students who can draw perfect 
isotherms, but who have never seen a thermometer. It is 
possible to take a class, every member of which could draw a 
picture of a particular type of land formation, to the edge of that 
kind of formation, to tell the class that that kind of formation 
is in sight, and to find not a single person recognize it. We have 
had students, to whom a type of vegetation has been described, 
deny that there was any in Ceylon, while literally they were 
standing on it. 

Of course, this exhibits bad teaching; but why is teaching 
so bad? Evidently because education consists in learning 
something for an examination, and an irrelevant external 
examination at that. The teachers were teachers because they 
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had passed London Matriculation, or London Intermediate, or 
even (though only the high and mighty ones) a London Final 
Examination. The Education Department and many of the 
school principals were aware of the problem and did their best 
to meet it. In relation to primary education in Sinhalese and 
Tamil they would have had a fair measure of success if they 
could have got good teachers; but they could not get good 
teachers because every person who possibly could acquired 
“English education ” and passed a London examination. If 
he could not get a better job he was prepared to teach in an 
English school, but he was neither willing nor fit to teach in a 
primary school. 


IV 

The external system of the University of London added to 
our difficulties. The next step after Matriculation was Inter- 
mediate, for which one could get “coached” at University 
College. Accordingly, there was no sixth form. Intermediate 
was a definite level, like Matriculation. One could become a 
teacher or a lawyer by passing Intermediate. The result was 
that most of the students who entered University College were 
quite content if, after one year or two years, they had passed 
Intermediate. The pressure of this mass of Intermediate students 
became so considerable that my predecessor sought approval 
for a competitive entrance examination. The State Council 
rejected his proposal. In England everybody who could pass 
Matriculation could go to a University ; why not in Ceylon? 
Eventually the solution was found of allowing students to read 
for Intermediate at school. They could then come to University 
College and acquire a degree in two years. Others had to pass 
an entrance examination. 

It was, of course, desirable for a student to attend University 
College, because he could then be “ coached ” for his degree ; 
but it was not in the least necessary, for he could take up a job 
and read the same text-book privately, particularly because there 
were correspondence courses which helped him to pass his 
examination. All our graduates were external London 
graduates, except the few “ England-returned men”. Uni- 
versity education and external degrees were precisely the same 
thing. One acquired all the wisdom and experience necessary 
for any highly-paid career by obtaining a London degree and, 
of course, it made no difference whether it was obtained through 
University College or through a correspondence course. In other 
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words, all the defects of the University of London before the 
Statutes of 1924 were multiplied a hundred-fold, and we had no 
other University institution to maintain an educational standard 
forus. In England the only external degree was that of London, 
and even London (after 1924) distinguished sharply between its 
internal and its external degrees. It is doubtful if there are more 
than a hundred people in Ceylon who really appreciate that 
University education is something more than study for an 
examination. 
V 

The solution was plain, though it would take a generation 
to accomplish. First, a University of Ceylon should be created. 
Secondly, it should be residential and concentrate heavily on 
providing a broad, general education through all available 
instruments. Thirdly, it should so orientate its courses as to 
compel the student to relate his academic knowledge to his 
practical experience, and for this purpose should engage in the 
research necessary to enable books having a Ceylon orientation 
to be produced. Fourthly, it should sweep away London 
Matriculation as its entrance qualification and have an entrance 
standard which would compel the schools to establish sixth 
forms. Fifthly, it should incorporate Faculties having a pro- 
fessional and technical bias—especially Medicine, Agriculture 
and Engineering—so as to have a substantial body of students 
in direct contact with reality. Finally, it should have a Depart- 
ment for the training of teachers which would gradually create 
a body of teachers having an entirely different approach to 
education. 

This was a large and ambitious programme, but fortunately 
all the decisions taken before 1942 were on the right lines. A 
site for a residential university had been acquired in proximity 
to a School of Agriculture with a large experimental farm, 
which could be converted into a Faculty, though space had not 
been provided for a teaching hospital or a Faculty of Medicine. 
An entrance examination at higher level than London Matricu- 
lation had been established. A Bill had been drafted which 
compelled an entrance examination and residence for three 
years, and forbade external examinations. It had been intended 
to create the University on its movement to its residential site, 
but it was readily agreed that it should be created at once in 
order that a Ceylon orientation might be given immediately 
and the courses changed pending the removal. The Ceylon 
Medical College was brought in as the Faculty of Medicine, 
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though its physical separation prevented the full benefit from 
being obtained for the time being. The Government readily 
agreed to abolish London Matriculation and the Cambridge 
Senior Examination. In other respects, however, the London 
examinations continue and indeed the State Council has resolved 
that the University of Ceylon itself confer external degrees. 
Obviously, the notion that university education consists in 
passing an examination will die hard, and it will take years to 
overcome the handicap of the London external system. 


VI 

There was another difficulty. The Ceylon University College’ 
and the Ceylon Medical College were Government Departments. 
This was not the result of deliberate policy; it just happened 
that way. The Government needed medical assistants and so 
it established a Medical College to train them; in due course 
its qualification was sufficiently improved to obtain recognition 
from the General Medical Council, but the College remained 
a Government establishment under the direction of the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services. The University College was 
established by the Department of Education, though in due 
course it became a separate Department. The consequences 
were not so amusing as they sound in retrospect. Each Depart- 
ment had a cadre depending, as the Treasury thought, on the 
amount of “work” to be performed. If the Lecturer in 
Physics had split the atom, the only way of giving him a Chair 
would have been to have proved, most solemnly, that the 
“ work ” had sufficiently increased to justify an increase in the 
cadre. "The post would then have been advertised, and the 
Principal, the University College Council, the Executive Com- 
mittee of Education, the Public Services Commission, and the 
Governor, would all have discussed whether the Lecturer was 
the person most competent for the post. When I suggested on 
one occasion that a Lectureship ought to be created because the 
“work” had not increased (i.e., because the subject needed 
development though there were few students) the Treasury 
evidently thought me frivolous. On the other hand, if a post 
became vacant, the only person qualified was the holder of the 
junior post in the same Department. Thus, a person might be 
Demonstrator for twenty years or he might be Professor, the 
question depending not on his research but on the accident of 
death and retirement. When a Professor went on leave, the 
King’s Government had to be carried on, and so the Lecturer 
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became Acting Professor, the Assistant Lecturer became Acting 
Lecturer, and the Demonstrator became Acting Assistant 
Lecturer, each doing exactly the same work as before but 
receiving “acting pay” for the “additional responsibility ”. 
Nor was this all. My predecessor had, after much argument, 
secured a special Financial Regulation to permit of the grant of 
leave during College vacations : but if the teacher wanted to go 
to a North Indian University for research or to attend a scientific 
conference, he had to get leave from the Chief Secretary, and 
forfeited both his long leave (for that period) and his rent 
allowance. Also, the teachers were subject to all the rules of the 
Manual of Procedure. They were not allowed to criticize Govern- 
ment policy, to communicate with the press, to broadcast 
without the sanction of the Chief Secretary, to take any part in 
politics, qr to assist any candidate for election (even by lending 
a Car). 

There were other consequences, not affecting the staff 
specifically, but effectively preventing the development of the 
notion that the University College was a university college. The 
amount to be spent on advertisements was fixed by the Ceylon 
Government Estimates, so when the Principal wanted to publish 
an additional advertisement in India he had to get a supple- 
mentary estimate for one hundred rupees through the Treasury, 
the Executive Committee of Education, the Board of Ministers 
and the State Council. The same process had to be followed 
to get a piece of apparatus. To buy a book from an English 
bookseller it was necessary to indent in triplicate through the 
Government Storekeeper and the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. Since there was a Medical Library, the Treasury did 
not think it necessary for the medical laboratories to have books, 
so they appeared in the Estimates as “laboratory equipment ”. 
A vote for a run of scientific periodicals was refused on the 
ground that the College did not need out-of-date newspapers. 
Above all, the Principal was under the “ general direction and 
control ” of a committee of the State Council and had to attend 
meetings of the committe to justify his actions. 

The consequences on the staff can be imagined. There was 
little’ or no incentive to research, nor was the staff given any 
substantial part in the administration. The whole responsi- 
bility was placed on the Principal, with the assistance of an 
advisory Council, and subject to political control. The effect 
on the students was even more devastating. There was a huge 
mass of immature students who had passed Matriculation and 
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whose ambition was to pass the London Intermediate, and it 
took my predecessor several years to obtain power to keep some 
of them out. The wastage was enormous. They and also the 
Final students were being prepared for London examinations 
for which they could also be prepared by cram-shops and 
correspondence courses. Except in natural science, the staff 
had nothing to do with the syllabuses or the examinations. 
Disciplinary powers were vested in the Principal, who had a 
vast number of schoolboys and a few more mature under- 
graduates. In spite of Treasury control it had been found 
possible to create a Union Society and an Amalgamation Club 
and to make membership compulsory. Some residential 
accommodation had been provided through outside assistance. 
In fact, everything had been done that could be done, given the 
difficulties of the environment. So much was this so that, as 
soon as the University was created, there was an immediate 
response from the students. It was not possible in wartime to 
extend their accommodation: indeed it was difficult to prevent 
the amenities from being cut down. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the students became undergraduates of their own University, 
that the good name of the University depended primarily on 
them, that their own teachers regulated their courses and 
examinations, that some selection on merit became possible, 
and that they could meet undergraduates of Indian universities 
on at least equal terms, effected an immediate change in the 
environment. An esprit de corps began to develop and it became 
possible to relax discipline and indeed to give greater freedom 
than is permitted in most English universities. 


VII 

It has been worth while to quote this experience at some 
length, for it obviously supplies lessons for use elsewhere. : The 
Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies (Cmd. 6647) 
has in fact made recommendations which will prevent the Ceylon 
precedent from being followed. Indeed, it seems likely that 
the Commission has made use of the Ceylon experience. The 
colonial university must cover a wide range of subjects, with a 
balance between academic and professional subjects. It must 
be residential. In arranging syllabuses attention must wherever 
possible be paid to local conditions. The importance of research 
is stressed. The university should be autonomous in the same 
sense as a university in this country. Academic policy should 
be in the hands of a Senate, and the staff should also form one- 
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third of the Council. Before being admitted, students should 

spend two years in the sixth form, and should be admitted by 

examination only. Ample scholarships should be provided 

(and the peculiar Ceylon system is recommended). 

- All these, and also the more detailed recommendations, can 
be strongly supported, and if they are generally adopted the 
mistakes made in Ceylon should not be repeated. The only 
doubt is about the proposal for a transitional period as university 
college. This is a peculiarly English practice which has not 
been found necessary in other countries. It has the advantage 
of compelling the university college to work to a recognized 
standard, and the University of London has always been most 
willing to help. On the other hand, it has had a most rigid 
system of requirements which it could not waive very easily 
because any relaxation which applied to students in Ceylon 
would also apply to Ceylonese students proceeding to London, 
and obviously they could not be differentiated from other 
students. It is now proposed that the University of London 
should consult with the university college so as to adjust 
syllabuses and examination requirements to local conditions, 
and to employ some local examiners. It is not possible to judge 
of these proposals in the absence of the details, and of course 
the question is one primarily of local environment. The defects 
of the London system from the point of view of Ceylon were, 
however, six in number : 

(1) The requirements of London Matriculation dominated 
school education; and these included compulsory Latin 
for all Arts students who were not taking Sanskrit or 
Pali. The difficulty would perhaps be greater in Ceylon 
than elsewhere since in most other territories there would 
not be a highly developed vernacular like Sinhalese or 
Tamil. 

(2) London Intermediate became.an attainment test of the same 
type as London Matriculation, with the result that vast 
numbers of students treated the university college as an 
“ Intermediate College ” of the Indian type, and the genuine 
degree students were swamped. 

(3) Effective sixth-form work was prevented by the fact that 
Intermediate (taken after entry to the University College) 
was the next examination after Matriculation. 

(4) The fact that the London examinations could be taken by 
so-called “private” students helped to perpetuate the 
notion that university education consisted only in passing 
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an examination and rendered extremely difficult the develop- 
ment of a genuine university environment. 

(5) The syllabuses, especially in English and Classics, were ill- 
adapted to Ceylon conditions. 

(6) There was no relation between teaching and examining. 


No doubt several of these can be overcome if the London 
system can be made more elastic, and it would be a matter for 
the colonial government to limit the external examinations held 
in the colony to students from the university college. In any 
event, the transition should be as short as possible. Now that 
the problems of organization and location have been settled by 
the authority of the Commissions, the controversies which 
held up university development in Ceylon ought not to be 
repeated. 


Vill 

On several other points the ea of Ceylon might be 
helpful. The Commission on Higher Education in West Africa 
(Cmd. 6655) was divided as to whether there should be one 
university college in Nigeria, containing all Faculties, or separate 
colleges in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone, each 
having only a limited range of studies. It would be impossible 
for anyone not familiar with the three colonies to express firm 
opinions on this question. Our expérience in Ceylon is hardly 
relevant. Nevertheless, it is clear to us that our own organi- 
zation will not be complete and that the true university environ- 
ment will not be created until we have not only Faculties of 
Oriental Studies, Arts, Science and Medicine, as at present, but 
also Faculties of Agriculture and Engineering and a Teachers’ 
Training Department, all collected around a single campus. 
Further, the developments which we contemplate, and which 
ate necessary to give a full university education to our students, 
would be impracticable if we had not the whole of the Ceylon 
educational system from which to draw. It needs to be 
emphasized that the creation of a new university is an immense 
task, and that if energy were dispersed it would be virtually 
impossible. If it became desirable at a later stage to have a 
second university centre in Ceylon, it should be done by 
duplication and decentralization, as in California. Any such 
duplication in present conditions would, however, destroy the 
single University that is being built up. It is surely better to have 
one good university than two or more poor ones. 

Secondly, a university which stands by itself feels extremely 
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isolated. For one who has lived in British universities, even 
the climate of Colombo seems to be intellectually very arid. To 
some extent we have been able to off-set this difficulty by giving 
very generous leave, by helping teachers to attend conferences 
in India, and by joining the Inter-University Board of India. 
It is, as the Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies 
says, essential “ that the members of staffs should be refreshed 
by frequent visits to Great Britain in order that they may keep 
abreast of developments not only in their own subjects, but in 
general university thought and life”. It is not clear whether 
this applies to locally-recruited staff as well as to European staff. 
Our practice is not to differentiate. While the European needs 
leave for health purposes more frequently, his contacts with 
Great Britain are closer and it is the Ceylonese who require the 
cultural contacts most—otherwise inbreeding becomes a very 
real danger. The close relationships which we have been able 
to establish with India are most helpful, not because of any 
similarity in our conditions, for in fact there is as great a differ- 
ence between Ceylon and Madras as there is between Harvard 
and Cambridge, but because by learning about the problems of 
India we learn something about the problems of Ceylon. In 
any case, contact between scholars of the same discipline is vital. 
We should, however, be equally glad to establish contact with 
Great Britain. Even our defects are mere exaggerations of 
English defects and our school system, though inferior, is not 
fundamentally different, whereas it is fundamentally different 
from that of India. The proposed Inter-Universities Council 
would therefore have our full support. We could also help by 
establishing contact with the universities of Malaya and East 
Africa, when they were established. What we needed most in 
the years before 1942, and what we need even now, is a working 
secretariat in London which will take up for us such problems 
as those of affiliation privileges, exemptions from professional 
examinations, the placing of graduates (especially young 
Assistant Lecturers, whom we encourage to come to England 
for a couple of years soon after appointment) in British uni- 
versities, and a host of other questions which have to be dealt 
with either by correspondence or by occasional visits of the 
vice-chancellor. 

We have also a special plan which, if it proves satisfactory, 
may be worth study by other overseas universities. We propose 
to appoint most of our external examiners (except in oriental 
subjects) from Great Britain and to ask them to attend an annual 
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meeting after they have marked the scripts in order that they 
may discuss generally the standards that we have adopted and 
the syllabuses on which we have been working. This scheme 
was suggested by the difficulty of maintaining standards in a 
country where there are very few scholars outside the Uni- 
versity itself, and where it is possible for a gradual lowering of 
our present London standards to take place without its becoming 
known to us. Some organization is necessary for this purpose, 
and the Inter-Universities Council would provide a very suitable 
body. 

Thirdly, the Commission was much concerned with the 
difficulty of providing high salaries for the European staff 
without imposing a heavy and permanent burden upon the 
colony. Ceylon has had experience of this difficulty, for when 
Ceylonese took over from European administrators they were 
naturally paid the same salaries. Indeed, it would have been 
derogatory to have paid less. The result has been, however, 
to make the public service a very privileged class, to put up the 
cost of administration very substantially, and to widen the very 
rigid class divisions in the Island. The State Council has 
considered the matter on several occasions, but it is very 
difficult to lower salary scales once a standard of living has been 
adopted. The Ceylonese staff are necessarily paid on the same 
level as the public service, but when we recruit a teacher from 
abroad we pay a rent allowance in addition on the ground that 
he will have family obligations in his own country. There is 
no colour prejudice in this, for we give the same allowance to 
an Indian as to a European. Accordingly, it has not so far caused 
any racial difficulties. 

IX 

Finally, it should be emphasized that service in a developing 
university overseas is a privilege which university teachers in 
England should welcome. Doubts must sometimes occur to 
all teachers, above all in Arts Faculties, whether they are justified 
in using their high abilities merely for the purpose of instructing 
a small section of the youth of the country in “‘ subjects ” which 
ate forgotten very soon after the Final Examination and in 
conducting research into matters whose value cannot easily be 
defended on utilitarian grounds. Such doubts arise far less 
frequently in a country where a civilization, or a new civili- 
zation, is only just developing. There, the need for a highly 
educated section of the community is obvious. There, too, ene 
can conduct research in an almost virgin field. The main 
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consideration in the minds of the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies was that “‘ His Majesty’s Government 
has entered upon a programme of social and economic develop- 
ment for the colonies which is not merely the outcome of a desire 
to fulfil our obligations as trustees of the welfare of colonial 
peoples, but is also designed to lead to the exercise of self- 
government by them”. Some of the colonial peoples will be 
a little more sceptical, for in the past practice has not always 
kept pace with the profession of high ideals. There is, however, 
no scepticism on the subject of university education. It is true 
that the nature of university education is hardly understood 
and that (at least in Ceylon) years will elapse before the 
devastation caused by external examinations has disappeared ; 
but that university education is desirable is one of the self- 
evident truths. The university administrator or teacher need 
not feel, therefore, that he is being thrust into a backwater ; 
so far as his own territory is concerned he will find himself 
running on a full tide. He may be constantly in the centre of 
controversy, for in a country where the nature of university 
education 1s little understood he will be compelled to utter and 
to defend what in Great Britain would be regarded as utter 
platitudes. There is, however, profound interest in bis work. 
The issue of a pass list is an event; developments in the 
university are news of the greatest importance; a successful 
piece of research is acclaimed. 

There is, however, one condition. It is that he should get 
to know the local population and not segregate himself in the 
European clubs. Such segregation is very easy, for the greater 
part of the European community is inevitably separated by social 
and economic interest if not by colour prejudice. The English- 
man does not adapt himself very easily to social conventions 
differing from his own; he is at once a wanderer and a home- 
loving animal; he tends to associate with his own kind; and 
where colour prejudice enters also (as it usually does when he 
takes his womenfolk with him), the result may be profound 
ignorance of the population among whom he lives. If the 
university teacher joins this exclusive community his value to 
the wider community is much diminished and he tends to 
become a passenger, no doubt doing his work competently, but 
with far less value to the territory and to the world at large. 
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EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 


By FREDERIC EVANS, M.B.E., M.A. 


HE Education Act of 1944 has now been in force for 
nearly a year and while that is too short a time in 
which to judge its ultimate potentialities it is long 
enough to bring to light certain conflicts of purpose 
and of opinion. 

Perhaps the most fundamental controversy arises around 
the organization of the secondary schools. The Act places the 
obligation upon local education authorities of providing 
“* secondary education for all ”, and this duty has to be carried 
out against a background and tradition of secondary education 
for some. The conflict arises as to how this ought to be done 
without losing the values and standards already gained under 
the older system and with the provision of secondary education 
compatible in status and quality for the new majority which 
in the past were not in secondary schools. 

Here two different and perhaps incompatible aims are in 
competition in the thoughts of educationists. Are the secondary 
schools to be all the same in character or are they to be selective 
within themselves? Advocates for the “ multilateral” or 
“high ” school with a wide differentiation of courses within 
the same four walls to meet the span of intelligence quotients 
from the retarded low to the genius high, maintain that this 
is the best way for social reasons if not for education. Diversity 
within unity is their method of organizing the new secondary 
schools. 

There are powerful arguments for this one type of secondary 
school. It would mean no artificial cleavage (so it is claimed) 
within a society, at least caused by the cachet given by attendance 
at a particular and exclusive kind of school. Such an all-purpose 
secondary school would collect within its walls the complete 
social group of its area for an impressionable period of its life, 
that is, from about eleven to sixteen and beyond. Socially, the 
advocates argue, the case for such a school in preference to the 
orthodox divisions into Grammar Schools for the best 10 per 
cent or so, Day Technical Schools for the next best 15 per cent 
or so and Modern Secondary Schools for the residual 75 per 
cent of all children of this age group not in special schools or 
institutions of various kinds is unanswerable. 
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Such comprehensive “high” schools have been tried in 
these islands and in the United States. Reports on their success 
or failure vary greatly in their conclusions. Conditions have 
been variable and it is obvious that these schools can only 
succeed when they are more generously housed, staffed and 
equipped than is customary in the schools of the public. Further- 
more, in order to provide enough of the 10 per cent grammar 
school types in particular to make advanced courses beyond the 
school certificate stage sufficiently strong in numbers and 
sufficiently varied, such schools would have to be very large, 
at least eighteen hundred to two thousand strong. This fact in 
itself tends to obviate to a large extent a limited catchment area 
for the school and in the rural areas might, in many instances, 
be a physical impossibility. 

If, coupled with this difficulty, you have an education 
authority which does not believe in mixed secondary schools, 
then the problem assumes colossal proportions and cannot be 
solved in this type of organization except in very densely 
populated areas unless expenditure on transport, hostels, staff 
and equipment is made on quite an unprecedented scale. It will 
be realized that even if the financial provisions for such a 
generous organization are made available, the problem of 
finding qualified teachers to meet such an extra demand added 
to the existing difficulty of replacing war losses, providing 
teachers to meet the needs for raising the school leaving age 
first to fifteen and then to sixteen years, would seem in practice 
impossible to meet for a generation. 

The arguments for the comprehensive secondary school 
have, it is clear, been based mainly upon considerations of social 
equality and the avoidance of cleavages in society caused, it is 
alleged, by separate and selective types of secondary schools. 
It is not certain that this result would of necessity follow. At 
present we do not know and it would be unwise to assume that 
this opinion, however sincerely held, will in practice necessarily 
be correct. Indeed it is probable that a sense of social unity is 
more likely to be engendered through one system of primary 
education rather than in a standardization of secondary schools 
where the diversities of ability, character, interests and attain- 
ments become more marked and wide in spread. 

Those who advocate the separation of the very high 
intelligences into Grammar Schools, the high intelligences and 
skills into Day Technical Schools and the good-average and 
below-average intelligences and skills into Modern Schools do 
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so on educational rather than social grounds, or, collaterally, 
in the belief that the destruction of schools having a long 
tradition would be a grave educational and even social mistake. 
It would be a very bold education authority that would fuse 
all the existing selective secondary schools for the higher 
intelligences into one flux and, with the rest of the secondary 
age-group, recast them all into one kind of mould—that of the 
multilateral or comprehensive secondary school for almost the 
whole range of human abilities, and be absolutely confident 
that educational and even social values would not thereby be 
endangered. 

Here then is a dilemma of first importance in a once so 
hopeful educational world. It strikes deep not only into public 
concern but into the relations of teacher with teacher. The new 
Education Act and the new “ Burnham ” scales of salaries which 
apply, in general, to teachers of all types, have not, as yet, at any 
rate, resulted in unity among the teaching profession. Grammar 
school teachers maintain that their more onerous and high grade 
work has not been sufficiently recognized in the scales. Modern 
(and also Primary) school teachers complain bitterly that the 
gtammar school teachers, in practice, capture most of the 
allowances above scale granted for “ posts of special responsi- 
bility ”: no party is satisfied. ‘The general secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers published in The Schoolmaster a series 
of detailed articles justifying the new scales on grounds of 
equity and of the trend of the negotiations which led to their 
adoption. Yet it is doubtful, in spite of the excellent case made 
out by Sir Frederick Mander, if the grammar school teachers 
will alter their opinion that they have had a somewhat raw deal. 
They believe that high qualifications are not now in the teaching 
profession recognized commensuratively by appropriate higher 
salaries. Such teachers argue that the majority has ruled and 
that the scales place the emphasis upon mediocrity—upon the 
run of the mill teacher—rather than upon the scholar and high 
technician. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the controversy as to the form 
of organization of the “secondary schools for all” has its 
counterpart in the more mundane problem of the just salary for 
a teacher considered in the light of the standards and difficulties 
of his task. It might seem that, instead of unifying the teaching 
profession, the new general scales may have the result of 
splintering further its members into associations concerned 
_ with specific interests. This would be a pity ; indeed a tragedy. 
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The multilateral school is an attractive idea and many people 
of good will are convinced of its soundness if not on academical 
grounds entirely, then on social grounds. Such schools are, 
they believe, the only way in which we can produce a united 
society or, put into other words, a classless society. They 
point out the brilliant scholars produced in the tiny Scottish 
schools where not only did the laird’s son rub shoulders with 
the son of the farmer and of the farm labourer at the secondary 
stage of his education but was even educated along with tiny 
tots of five in the same school. It was because, they will argue, 
Scotland got an “ Education Act” in the seventies of last 
century and not an “ Elementary Education Act” as was the 
case in England and Wales, that Scotland in the generations 
which followed sent out that stream of brilliant professional 
men, politicians and settlers. 

There is much in this contention. The dominies in the 
little Scottish schools, if they were narrow in their conception 
of education, were indeed exceptional men and more exceptional 
teachers. Where are their like to-day ? Gone, some will say, 
where the tawse has gone. The critics of the dominie type will 
ask, did the products of the little all-purpose all-age schools of 
Scotland all reach that stage in their education for which their 
interests, aptitudes and abilities made them capable ? Or were 
they sacrificed to the interests of the one brilliant pupil who 
by the laird’s benevolence (and later of Carnegie !) and through 
the dominie’s encouragement and good teaching swept the 
boards at the university only to die, as the cynics will go on, 
of tuberculosis in his twenties ? To them the “ Bonnie Briar 
Bush ” is not so bonny. This was, they say, education without 
a relation to living and without application to all according to 
their bent and according to their ability. 

This digression has a bearing upon our problem of to-day. 
The new Education Act has at last killed the inhibitive Cockerton 
Judgment of 1902 and all the children in our schools can, as a 
right, demand a higher education of the kind that suits them. 
But we have yet to decide how to give it them and with the 
present divided counsels in educational circles we are in danger 
of dissipating our energies and establishing feuds which may 
long poison the fountains of wisdom. 

First of all we must avoid being doctrinaire. However 
logical and certain our conclusions in argument and thought 
may be we must also be prepared to entertain an honest doubt 
of even our most cherished opinions. Is it a fact that the 
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separate grammar school (and here is included any selective 
secondary school) will because of its ee produce for 
that reason a corresponding cleavage in the general society which 
would not be there if all children went to the same kind of secondary 
school ? We do not know and to maintain this opinion without 
the support of practical demonstration would be unwise. 

A famous author in an autobiography described his school— 
a grammar school—wherein those boys destined by economics 
and academical ability for a business career in the little town 
which the school served, were separated into a “ commercial ” 
form from those others which were being prepared for the 
universities. This form (within the same school) developed 
a tendency for horse play, cynicism, rowdiness and indiscipline 
which clearly was the expression of a sense of inferiority. The 
boys were in the school but not of it. Does this description, 
written without thought of educational theory, teach us 
anything ? 

It has been found that in the teaching of retarded children 
their segregation within the same school, or even into a separate 
school, produces better educational results. Where the lame 
ducks limp along behind their quick-witted fellows, the limp 
tends to become lameness and the lameness become complete 
stagnation. We are here clearly on delicate ground. Do we 
know enough about the human spirit to dogmatize that if this 
or that organization is carried out, such and such results—social 
and educational—will follow ? 

Indeed all educational theorists should be blessed with 
humility and scantified by honest doubt. May it not be possible, 
if we did not consciously provide the ways and means for our 
higher intelligences to be educated together and to their best 
individual advantage, that socicty itself would suffer in its 
achievements and in its design for right living ? Is the tendency 
to regiment and to decry the higher intelligences not a grave 
danger to our standards of life and thought? Is not such a 
tendency totalitarian in quality ? Even in Russia the trend seems 
to be to restore the advantage and the special training of these 
higher types in the interest of society itself. Fabianism is taking the 
place of Marxism. 

This is food for thought. Need the special groupings of 
children at the secondary stage of necessity produce a cleavage 
in social outlook and social appreciation? It would — 
inevitable that with the wide variation in natural gifts, there 
will always be a variation in social status. Is that necessarily 
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a bad thing even for a classless society ? Even in working class 
circles (for lack of a better term) there are wide distinctions in 
detail although perhaps the group consciousness is similar. 
The skilled man “ who has served his time ” will feel superior 
to a casual unskilled labourer who in turn will look down 
upon an improvident tramp. May not these differences be 
organic necessities to progress or at least to the functioning 
of a complex society ? 

The thinker and the planner are less in popular high esteem 
to-day than they were. They are too often regarded, especially 
under some local governing bodies, just as any other employee 
—paid more it is true—but just an employee to be directed and 
disciplined like any other man. Not that privilege is claimed 
here for the planner and thinker; yet he will plan and think 
best in freedom from petty interference and in an atmosphere 
wherein his worth is recognized, not merely in a salary, but, 
what is far more important, in attitudes. 

This second digression also has a bearing upon our dilemma. 
What does society owe to the higher intelligences and what do 
the higher intelligences owe to society? Will their separate 
education (and this is inevitable at the university stage) necessarily 
cleave them from sympathy with their fellow men ? 

The essential word is, sympathy. There appears to be no 
doubt that in all our education, the need for a conscious 
cultivation of sympathy with and a concern for the social unit, 
narrow at first then widening through the national into a world 
consciousness is supremely necessary. The remedy it would 
seem lies not so much in the letter of rigid organization but 
in the spirit of the schools. “What is administered best is 
best.” That the grammar schools need not cleave but serve 
society is illustrated by the Welsh Intermediate Schools set up 
by the people of Wales in the eighties, supported by their pence 
and productive of generations of scholars, professional men 
and other useful members of society which did not feel and 
were not cut off from their fellow men because of their different 
education. This was largely so also in Scotland. It is, it would 
appear, not the organization that matters so much but the 
people who work it. And that will largely be so in spite of the 
truism that organizations react on people and condition them 
to some extent to a way of thought. No doubt this is so, yet 
the human spirit can and does transcend the outward framework 
of society and show that it is not the place that matters most 
but the people in that place. 
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Which brings us to the crucial question of the teachers: It 
is a fascinating consideration as to whether the manner in which 
the millions that will be spent under the new Education Act are 
going to be used in the best interests of a cultured and happy 
society. May it not mean that we are so uncertain of the 
imponderable things that we must have palatial and roomy 
schools built upon generous sites because these are visible 
returns for our money ? Yet if we spent these millions on two 
things—on a very complete system of adult education and on 
the production of teachers of the highest quality, sympathies 
and character, would we not transform our society into that 
which we desire more rapidly and more completely? The 
experience of the war shows us how much more teachable adults 
are than was thought. The right adult education would improve 
our homes which are now too often in conflict with the teaching 
of our schools. Teachers know well that the best children as a 
general rule come from the best homes. This is an obvious and yet 
often forgotten fact. 

As to the teachers, what can we do to encourage the highest 
professional standards throughout this most essential of services 
to society ? Will the standard salary scales (with certain allow- 
ances, it is true, for high qualifications and responsibilities) 
produce that scientific skill and cultivation of right sympathies 
that our schools deserve ? It cannot be said that we have yet 
achieved that basis of scientific knowledge of teaching through- 
out the staffs of our schools which is the ideal. The effect of a 
standard and minimum qualification (as in other professions 
it is true) is to encourage a run of the mill attitude to what 
should be more a calling than a trade. There are many 
exceptions it is true but the teaching profession will reach the 
status which it demands from society all the sooner by an 
attitude of inquiry, life-long in character, into the psychological 
and theoretical basis of the practice of education. 

This is not intended to be a stricture upon worthy men and 
women but rather an argument that our selection of persons 
and the length and quality of their training should be improved. 
Most teachers have received only a two years’ course of training 
wherein they have had to learn what to teach as well as how. 
The course should at least be three years long for a degree in 
general or specialist subjects and another year for the study and 
practice of teaching and pedagcgy. Then there is need for 
financing sabbatical years or terms, vacation courses, and the 
provision of visible additional qualifications resulting from such 
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courses with commensurate additions in the scales of salaries. 
There is so much rule of thumb, unenlightened teaching in 
schools of all types (including the public school) that a real 
drive to improve the quality of teachers and to encourage 
suitably those who make themselves highly skilled professional 
practitioners in education is necessary. It is through raising 
education from a somewhat empiric into a scientific process that 
the teaching profession will attain its right status in society. 
The efforts of its best members are already directed that way 
and it is from this leaven within the profession that its salvation 
will come. 

There, then, is the dilemma of the secondary schools for all. 
What is the practical solution or rather the approach to its 
solution ? Action is forced upon us by the Education Act; the 
matter now becomes removed from theory to practice. Without 
dogmatism it would seem prudent that in the next phase of 
development, at least, we should do nothing to endanger the 
standards we have already gained in secondary education. 
Widespread recasting of the secondary schools would without 
doubt have a retarding effect for a generation or two even if 
the old standards for the higher academical types could ulti- 
mately be regained in the new system. Gradualism is necessary 
to safeguard the advances already made. 

But that does not mean that we could not successfully graft 
the new on to the old. What is required in the modern set-up 
of the secondary schools is a greater flexibility and a less rigid 
and separate set of organizations. In a convenient social or 
geographical unit, secondary education will have to be regarded 
on, for want of a better term, a “collegiate” basis. The 
advocates of the comprehensive high school are quite right 
when they say that a classification of pupils into types at about 
eleven or twelve years of age is arbitrary and unscientific. They 
claim with much justification that the correlation between such 
early selection and later performance is not high. They point 
out that the “ late-developers” are often better stayers and 
potentially better academic material than many of those selected 
at an earlier age. Some system which provides for the education 
of pupils according to their interests, aptitudes and abilities 
at any, not one, particular time is obviously required. 

This can only be got by linking up the secondary schools 
into convenient groups' and enabling cross transfers at suitable 
stages of pupils who, through later promise and development, 

1 This appears to be the plan under the London County Council. 
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are likely to profit from such a change. It is probable that in 
practice such transfers will be (and perhaps ought to be) upwards 
only (in the academical sense) and never downwards. It will 
not matter much that in the schools of advanced academical 
or technical type there are a few pupils who will not “ make 
the grade”. They have always been in such schools either 
through the inevitable margin of error in selection or through 
the ability to pay fees. They will be few—at least of extreme 
cases—but the effect upon their self-esteem of being relegated 
to a school of lower academical standards would be very great 
and might give rise to social misfits if not to social problems. 

The schools of grammar type could be planned so as to 
expand by another form entry (or more) at about the thirteen 
to fourteen year stage so that “late developers ”, academically, 
in the other types of secondary schools could easily be absorbed 
into the grammar school courses. This implies a reasonably 
common curriculum, in all — of secondary schools in a 
group, for pupils up to about thirteen years of age or over—at 
least for those in such schools found to be capable of profiting 
from such courses. There is no reason why pupils, who 
develop later even than that in secondary schools, other than 
grammar type, should not be encouraged by maintenance 
grants, generous provisions in teaching staffs, etc., from being 
given their chance to matriculate. The whole system should 
be so flexible and so capable of special adaptations as to ensure 
that the accident of classification at the early age of eleven to 
twelve need not damn the academical career of any bright child 
but rather make the correction of the error a matter of easy 
and well understood collaboration between the schools. It is 
likely that the day technical school would be able to organize 
its own stream of high academical types and ensure that its 
members are not handicapped in qualifying for the higher 
professions or even for entry into a university. 

There is much concern about the “ status” of the new 
“modern” secondary schools. That can only come when 
these schools have demonstrated their value. Status is not a 
something which can be granted to a school by ukase ; it is a 
more subtle thing bound up with tradition and nurtured by 
performance. In general the work of the modern secondary 
school will be different in type, but not in value to society, from 
that in the grammar and day technical schools. The age of 
leaving for most children within them will be sixteen or there- 
abouts. The schools will be, indeed, short course secondary 
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schools, that is, courses for pupils, normally, from over eleven 
to sixteen years. The sixth form courses will, as a rule, be found 
in the grammar school and for such courses a fairly high 
concentration of academical types is necessary. 

Much depends upon titles. Could not all schools at the 
secondary stage be just called “ secondary ” without distinction 
and the place name used for the locality in which it is sited ? 
Historical names are usually available to characterize the locale 
of the school and the specialized functions of the school need 
not appear at all in its title. Sanderson did not call Oundle 
School—the “‘ Oundle Classical and Modern School ”—but was 
content with just “ Oundle School”. The titles of municipal 
schools, for administrative convenience, have tended to be 
unimaginatively descriptive of detailed function and control— 
council, county, municipal, technical, modern, grammar—and 
all the rest of it. The plain place name deserves to return into 
fashion ; the function will always be realized. 

And, finally, to this compromise between the educational 
and the social grouping of pupils for secondary education, 
where this can be done without breaking up existing secondary 
schools, could be added comprehensive, high, or multilateral 
schools of experimental type. These would be possible in the 
new satellite towns which are foreshadowed, and units of 
perhaps eighteen hundred to two thousand children at the 
secondary stage could in such instances be conveniently grouped 
at such satellite towns into one well-designed, well-equipped, 
and, above all, well-staffed comprehensive secondary school. 

It is under such exceptionally favourable conditions as those 
that the experiment could be tried with the greatest chance of 
success as it might, indeed, be the only way out of the dilemma 
also in the smaller country towns. From our experience of such 
schools we could, in later years, judge as to whether such 
organizations could be more widely adopted without endanger- 
ing in any way our academical standards. As usual, com- 
promise is the soul of politics and such a compromise as 
suggested above appeats to be the only practical approach to the 
educational dilemma in respect of the future of our secondary 
schools if we are not to embark upon an experiment that would 
shake the existing system to its foundations and perhaps 
endanger itreparably the advances already made in secondary 
education. 














TRADITION AND DISSENT 


By Harotp J. Lasxr 


I 

T was, I think, Alexander Herzen who said, after the 

bitter disillusions of 1848, that we are not the doctors : 

we are the disease. Any one who regards at all narrowly 

our contemporary culture might well be tempted to a 

similar conclusion. We are being given on all hands 
analysis rather than synthesis. We have been watching for 
nearly a generation poets like Mr. T. S. Eliot, scientists like the 
late Professor Eddington, novelists like Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
turn away from the world in a mood of sadness or contempt. 
There is a large group of thinkers who have abandoned the hope 
that reason can drive a road through our civilization and turned 
away to some private clearing where, either alone or with a 
chosen band of acolytes, they can find comfort in a conviction 
of the faith so built that reason is powerless to call upon it fora 
justification of its claims. In a world which has passed from 
fierce anger to tragic fatigue, they see nothing but the victory 
of a crude and malignant materialism. They are disillusioned ; 
they doubt whether the battle has been worth the fighting. 
They step aside from the chaos to that inner private cosmos 
where reason cannot dispute with faith for the mastery of their 
insight. 

All epochs, like our own in which confusion centres about 
the principal social values are epochs in which, because a period 
in civilized history is closing, there are men who are certain we 
have lost our way. The truth is that any age of acute moral 
conflict is also an age of acute social tension ; and we can either 
deal with it by watching it as helpless, even unconscious, 
spectators who never realize that we too are actors in the drama, 
or we can deal with it by asking how the chaos amid which we 
live can be given once more the coherent form of organized 
security. For it is organized security that gives us time for 
reflection ; and it is where time is available that the basis for 
creative adventure is laid anew. After the angry conflicts of the 
English Civil Wars there comes the renovation which gives 
us Newton and Locke and the Royal Society ; after the bitter 
agony of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
there is the immense resurgence which, with all its pain, still 
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gives us Hegel and the Philosophic Radicals like Bentham and 
John Stuart Mill, the physicists like Faraday and Clerk-Maxwell, 
a new technology which, though its price has been high, has 
yet opened up vistas down which great men in the nineteenth 
century would have confidence in their power to build a great 
world. 

At fifty years’ distance, we can see that much of their con- 
fidence was part of the Indian summer of a decaying culture ; 
and two world wars, as part of a revolution still incomplete 
make evident the complacency inherent in that confidence. A 
man who lived when T. H. Huxley lived, still more, one who 
was a contemporary of Macaulay, would not have been likely 
to anticipate the atavistic barbarism we have survived by so 
narrow a margin. But it is of supreme importance, first, that we 
have survived, and, second, that we are aware how much the 
future depends upon our ability to understand our experiences 
and choose wisely the direction in which we move as we pass 
to the next stage. We have been through a whole generation 
of deep emotions; now we require another generation of 
thinking not less deep. There is no more use in stepping out 
from the ranks into the little, private clearing in the jungle 
we have to cut through than there was in that pitiable suicide 
of Cato’s in lamentation for a time that could never be again. 
We have to face with frankness the two central problems, first, 
of whether the real moment of resurgence is at hand, and, secand, 
if it be at hand, whether we have wisdom enough and, I think, 
tolerance enough, to ask those questions through our power 
to answer which we may once more use security as the basis 
of expansion. For it is in our expanding civilization that men 
feel the ease and spaciousness of freedom. 


II 

These general speculations are the background in which I 
should like to discuss the remarkable essay! in which an eminent 
American scientist, Dr. Alfred E. Cohn, has put, with a learning 
matched only by the gracious wisdom it distils, the kind of 
choice before us that we have to make. I digress for a moment 
only to say that for those to whom the spectacle of contemporary 
America, with its massive contradictions, the onrushing material 
success of the North in contrast with the tawdry traditionalism 
of the South, its huge, sprawling political untidiness, and that 


1 Minerva’s Progress: Tradition and Dissent in American Culture—by Alfred E. Cohn 
New York. Harcourt, Brace (1946) $2.00. 
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crude confusion, among its business men, of bigness with 
grandeur—for those, I say, to whom contemporary America 
is at once unedifying and fearful, Dr. Cohn’s book should bring 
immense comfort. For it is a reflection of what seems like the 
sunrise of an intellectual renaissance in the United States, a new 
and rich maturity of mind, a creative scholarship which in 
history and criticism and perhaps jurisprudence also, a replace- 
ment by tolerance of that arrogant sensitiveness to Europe, 
which was intelligible in the age of Jefferson, but merely vulgar 
in the age when Dickens not unfairly created Jefferson Brick ; 
and if the sunrise is not hidden by those clouds of war’s aftermath 
which depress us all, it may well be that cultural renaissance 
holds the prospect, even on the international plane, of political 
responsibility. I do not want to overestimate our right to hope ; 
I recognize how many are the dark shadows, in the economic 
field, for instance, America casts over the world. I only plead 
for care in the compilation by Europeans of the American 
balance-sheet ; and I emphasize my own conviction that an essay 
like Dr. Cohn’s is the index to the chance that an America is 
emerging not less conscious of its obligations than of its 
power. 

America, says Dr. Cohn, is still “ predominantly ” dedicated 
to the philosophy which underlies the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It remains, despite everything, the major premiss of the 
nation’s life and culture. All changes in its configuration must 
adapt themselves to this major premiss. He notes that if the 
territorial frontier has been overpassed, there is still no sign of a 
limiting intellectual frontier, and that, despite all efforts at its 
demarcation, its horizon still recedes as men press on. He sees 
that there is no inexorable fate for America, and that there are 
immense dangers implicit in many of the choices it may make. 
He notes (p. 36) that Americans in the seventies of the last 
century “came near to missing just those criteria for action 
which could serve the needs of a critical moment like that of the 
1930°s”. “‘The people,” he writes (p. 39), “were taught to 
become individualists, rugged individualists, gadgeteers, selfish, 
pleasure-loving, largely untroubled by the objectives which 
Western society had selected as its direction and purpose.” 
He points out that “no one had been teaching a national 
conception for two generations ”, though I think it would be 
closer to the evidence to say that those who were teaching it were 
either not heard or resented if they were. Dr. Cohn points out 
how nearly an untrained people were “ swept away from their 
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historical mooring ”. But they survived, and history has given 
them another chance to adapt their effort to the major premiss 
of the American dream. For him that involves not only vital 
changes, at an accelerated pace, in the socio-political structure 
of the United States. But it involves also a remaking of the 
intellectual institutions through which not only do Americans 
learn how to collect the facts of experience; even more, it 
involves the reconsideration of the methods by which Americans 
elicit from those facts principles which provide a national basis 
for hopeful experiment. It is round the interrelation of 
institutions and method that the core of Dr. Cohn’s argument 
is built. 

I cannot set out here the delicacy, even the finesse, with which 
Dr. Cohn makes its history show that the university is inadequate 
to the task of remaking because it lacks the power to absorb 
the new idea with sufficient speed. They did not invariably 
reject it, but they made, and they make, conservation rather than 
adventure, their outstanding function. They did not—largely 
they still do not—explore the art of living; rather their effort 
(p. 49) is “ simply finding new ways of making a living ”. Nor 
does Dr. Cohn find any hope in the counter-measures of men 
like President Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, and his 
disciples. With a satire not less devastating because it is so 
gentle, he points out that a return to the safe anchorage of 
neo-Thomism at Annapolis is not in fact a brave return to a 
noble past so much as a timid escapism from an uncharted future. 

The university, Dr. Cohn therefore concludes, is but a 
fragment of the framework of institutions the emerging 
intellectual pattern desires. Its inadequacy has been seen these 
eighty years ; and Dr. Cohn points out the range of effort from 
learned society, through research institution, to the laboratories 
of industrial corporations, which has gone to the task of 
completing the structure. He gives sound reasons for his view 
that the effort has been unsuccessful. It has been on an 
insufficient scale ; it has too seldom been wholly disinterested ; 
it has not known how to hold the balance between research into 
= and research for practice. There has been too little 
thought about the evocation of inventive minds, and the 
provision for them of a suitable environment when they emerge. 
Above all, there has been too little understanding of the truth 
that “ for great research, great men are required”. “ Men who 
are to be leaders,” Dr. Cohn writes, in an admirable passage 
(p. 65), “especially teachers or investigators must ... not 
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feel the timidity of social superiors. This is a matter of social 
status, not of fiat but of moves, of customary attitude.” And 
Dr. Cohn goes on to point out the danger to integrity of thought 
of the intricate problems to which the Foundations have given 
rise, problems made still more intricate by the entrance of the 
Government into every field of oe research, an entrance 
of which the importance is emphasized by the power of the 
Government to seal off some field of knowledge, and put those 
whom it employs into an army vowed to silence about its 
discoveries. Is the conscript mind more likely to feel the 
invigorating air of spacious excitement than the volunteer who 
has the freedom of the great fraternity of knowledge ? 

Here Dr. Cohn reaches two conclusions of the first import- 
ance. “If men are to be treated with considerate justice,” he 
writes (p. 67), “the gifts with which they are endowed will not 
in a good and decent society be exploited by men possessing 
predominantly acquisitive instincts to the detriment of men who 
possess other than predatory capabilities.” There is, that is to 
say, no renaissance which brings with it deeper social responsi- 
bility if power in society is lodged with the Astors and the 
Goulds, the Vanderbilts and the Morgans. Nor will it come if 
the Government dominate the life of anybody whose business 
is teaching or investigation. “‘Czsar,” says Dr. Cohn, “ina happy 
phrase, has always stood for power, and power for arbitrariness. 
Arbitrariness has not been a good Alma Mater; it has not 
yielded novelty, progress, or reform.” 


Il 

From this analysis to which no summary as brief as mine 
can do real justice, Dr. Cohn offers two vital criteria of action. 
“Reason, debate, choice,” he says (p. 72), “ we must have— 
after them we can have organized behaviour. Debate és the 
final triumph . . . Failure here spells democratic doom.” 
That is why we must resist any proposals, however benevolent 
their intent, that seek to abridge debate, and therefore to stifle 
that right to dissent which, because it lies at the root of 
democracy, can alone keep us free men and train us in self- 
government. To this Dr. Cohn adds, with a significant reference 
to the Nuffield Report on the teaching profession, that in the 
preparation of minds for receptivity to debate the quality of 
teachers is a decisive matter. ‘‘ Unless teachers are curcially 
important,” he tells us (p. 77), “they are nothing. This is a 
matter of values. A society has them when it understands 
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relative significance. And values, if they have nothing else, 
have seriousness.” And, on this basis, he insists that reality 
becomes civilized through reason which cuts deep enough to 
organize experience so that it may be understood and thus, after 
discussion, make possible a choice in which the dice is not loaded 
on any basis of privilege against some special section of the 
community. The free society is the rational society, and for 
reason to accuse authority, its foundations must rest in the 
equality whose relevance to freedom is only denied by those 
whose devotion to freedom is noisy rather than profound. 

If in a society as rich as the United States, and as over- 
whelming in productive power, conclusions such as these seem 
urgent to a mind as distinguished and as independent as that 
of Dr. Cohn, how much more forcibly are they urgent to a 
civilization as maimed and scarred as that of Europe. I know 
no dangers before us so great as, first, the loss of the habit of 
free discussion ; it is no use annihilating the totalitarian state 
if the price we pay is the acceptance of the empty mind. And 
the record danger is the very real one of apparent acceptance 
of advancing standards in our schools and universities, while, 
in fact, we are merely extending the area to be ploughed without 
attention either to the quality of the seed, or of the farmer who 
gathers the harvest. Even in Belgrave Square there can be 
found officials of influence whose view of citizenship is not very 
different from that of Bishop Watson, the crudest exponent of 
the doctrine which still finds ardent supporters in the House of 
Commons and the Church Assembly. Neither in relation to our 
educational institutions nor their teachers has there yet emerged 
any imaginative audacity or sense of urgency. Improvement 
moves at a snail’s pace, and pauses every so often to admire its 
own progress. In this country, we have still to construct in the 
Ministry of Education a research branch of the quality the late 
Sir Michael Sadler was leading over forty years ago. 

The third danger is threefold. Partly it is the domination 
of research, and, even more, of researchers, by great business 
firms with the most primitive notions of what investigation at a 
serious level implies ; the scientist in industry before the War 
could rarely hope to move beyond the status of the shabby 
genteel, and his relations with his business superiors rarely 
evoked in them any grasp of the vital principle of research that 
a good deal of waste is the necessary prelude to discovery. 
Partly, again, it is the failure of government-planned research 
in the effort of the administrator to reproduce there the hier- 
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archical pattern of the Board of Trade or the Colonial Office ; 
he does not yet seriously understand that equal initiative in the 
use of expertize is the necessary condition of its imaginative 
employment. I wish it were compulsory for all administrators 
to read in detail the history of the Cavendish Laboratory, or, 
even better, watch it in operation for a week that he might learn 
that the secret of the community of science is equality. Partly, 
once mote, its danger is expressed in that government passion 
for secrecy so supremely illustrated since the end of hostilities 
by the attitude taken to the men concerned with the atomic 
bomb. No mind is free when the official secrets act cribs and 
cabins and confines the chance of spacious and uninhibited 
discussion. It does not take very long for a thinker in uniform 
to cease to be a thinker. 

To all this, I would add two final points. Dr. Cohn has 
admirably shown that private endowment can no longer be relied 
upon to put the institutions of higher learning in America upon 
the level where they can meet their problems. That is far more 
profoundly true of this country even though Mr. Hugh Dalton, 
in the year since he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
tried to galvanize the University Grants Committee into a more 
audacious temper. We still have far too few teachers ; we still 
impose upon them a mass of petty clerical duties which hampers 
their freedom for research; we still deny the universities the 
funds for apparatus essential to serious study. We even continue 
to penalize students by making them go, save for a small pro- 
portion mostly in Oxford and Cambridge, from mean and ugly 
lodgings to lecture-rooms and laboratories hardly less ugly and 
mean. One day I hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will tell the University Grants Committee frankly that Clerk- 
Maxwell and Rayleigh, Thompson and Rutherford made the 
Cavendish a temple set on a height not because it was poor, but 
in spite of it; and I hope he will add that the funds to gamble 
on possible promise is one of the best ways to be sure of achieve- 
ment. The University Grants Committee need not be 
extravagant, and there is no fear that it will ever encourage 
habits of luxury in its clients. But I wish its members would 
spend their summer vacation at Harvard or Yale or Princeton, 
and come back inspired to insist that Redbrick University ought 
not to linger with us when Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bounderby 
are dead. 

The other thing I am anxious to emphasize is the importance 
of time. We do not know what the future holds. But we do 
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at least know that the democratic temper lives or dies by the 
quality it brings into the lives of citizens. We do know, further, 
that there are grim alternatives to democracy and that they still 
loom like grim shadows over a large part of European civili- 
zation. We all know as well that democracy depends upon the 
right freely to use the mind one has, and to refuse to put one’s 
conscience into the keeping of any leader or any party. But the 
free mind and the free conscience, as Dr. Cohn has so remarkably 
shown in this essay, are not accidental by-products of com- 
munity-living. They need respect, they need organization, they 
need the will in those who possess them to die, if need be, for 
their protection. We ought to remember that, in the long run, 
men will only die willingly for a society in which they feel it is 
worth while to live. We Europeans ought to be swift to laying 
the foundations of that society while there is the climate of great 
adventure about our lives. Civilizations have died before from 
stagnation. We need now to agree upon our common postulates 
of action ; and, having agreed, we need to give to the effort to 
translate them into reality the devotion and drama of a great 
crusade. 
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Homes, Towns AND CouNTRYSIDE: A Practical Plan for Britain. Edited 
by Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen McAllister. (Bassford. 170 pp. 18s.) 


T is one of the handicaps of editorship these days that the introduction 
of a lively topical note into a book is made risky by the long delay 
between writing and publication. The eleven contributors to this 
symposium on town and country planning must have composed their 
essays nearly two years ago; and while some of the forecasts—such as 
that of Mr. Ivor Brown on the future of C.E.M.A.—are in process of 
fulfilment, others have perished on the way. So it is not surprising that the 
most interesting contributions are those which deal with first principles, 
as for example Mr. F. J. Osborn’s chapter on Space Standards ; and those 
which state a problem, such as the need for an entirely new kind of training 
for the planning profession, the solution of which has not yet been attempted. 

One exception should be made, and that is Mr. Ivor Brown’s contribution 
on the dispersal of the theatre. This is worth reading for itself alone : 
but then Mr. Brown writes to please, and as he entertains he implants an 
idea. The others write to instruct, and do not convince so easily, even 
when their arguments are sound. 

The general scope of the book covers the physical and territorial aspects 
of an economic plan for Britain; and the subjects are treated by different 
authors in very different ways. They range from brief generalizations on 
transport by Sir Charles Bressey, to a long, detailed analysis of fuel supplies 
and costs by Dr. E. W. Smith. Providing not so much a theme as a frame- 
work for these various contributions, are the editors’ introduction, and a 
photographic review of people and places. The photographs, though 
very few of them are new, are excellent; and they provide a vivid com- 
mentary on the fact that what the experts are talking about, even when 
it is conveyed in grandiose terms such as “ decentralization ” and “ national 
master plan ”, is very much a matter that affects our everyday lives. 

About the captions, the less said the better. As they are for the most 
part obvious and hortatory, they would suit a pictorial weekly far better 
than a serious symposium of this kind. And in place of them, details of 
name, date and situation would have been more helpful. 

But it would be a pity if the presentation of the book were to distract 
the serious citizen from a study of the practical and fundamental ideas 
which it contains. Anyone who asks himself the question why we should 
not continue to build and rebuild our large towns on their existing pattern, 
and with such improvements in construction and traffic flow as modern 
technics can provide, must sooner or later analyse the effects and causes of 
congestion. He will find that room overcrowding is only a part of the 
answer. There is also overbuilding, in the sense that too great a proportion 
of every acre may be covered with bricks and mortar, that buildings are 
too big and too densely occupied to allow a free flow of traffic around 
them, and that in many instances the concentration of workplaces is so 
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large that they are becoming not only inconvenient to reach but inefficient 
in operation. But to reduce broad principles of what is known as “ density 
control” to practical working standards requires not only thought but 
experience. Both these attributes are brought to bear by Mr. Osborn in 
his valuable essay on Space Standards. And to them he adds a quality 
also found in Mr. J. B. Priestley’s writing, namely, the ability to identify 
himself with the sturdy commonsense point of view of the man who is 
being planned for, and who is taking a friendly but critical view of the 
experiment. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s contribution on “ Towns in the National 
Pattern ” is philosophical in a quite different, and more academic sense. 
It relies on a broader and more sketchy technique, but is illuminated by an 
artist’s perception for the significant illustration. Anyone who could survive 
the ordeal of presenting a plan for Greater London—still the largest city 
in the world—and of discerning a pattern in what is and what could be, 
as Sir Patrick has done, is entitled to comparison with Turner and Constable 
rather than with the makers of working drawings. Nothing he writes is 
without character and interest. 

Another useful chapter is contributed by Dr. W. A. Robson, on the 
subject of “ Planning Administration and Planners”. He utters once again 
the warning, up to now unheeded, that if this vast new field of administration 
is to be sowed with sense and integrity, the personnel it recruits must be 
trained in the same way that entrants to business administration are trained. 
This will involve methods of working different to and more comprehensive 
than those acquired in any of the professional disciplines at present touched : 
namely, architecture, engineering and surveying. But it is possible that a 
national institute, rather than a series of national schools, might better 
supply the deficiency in the immediate future. 

Dr. Smith’s chapter on fuel and power is probably the most useful one 
for reference purposes. It not only states broadly the stark problems of 
supply, distribution and cost, but gives an infilling of facts and tables as well. 
To a nation whose only raw materials, normally produced in excess of 
home requirements, are coal, clay and salt, the dwindling resources of coal 
—which was the chief of these exports—is probably the most serious 
problem of all. Those whose interest in smoke abatement has arisen from 
considerations of amenity will be surprised to find that their objective is 
being brought nearer by the need for coal conservation, rather than by 
the successful organization of public opinion in favour of cleanliness. 

Dr. Dudley Stamp once again clearly and patiently demonstrates that 
building development which ignores the natural qualities of land, or the 
economic working of it by the farmer, is not only disruptive and wasteful, 
but also unnecessary. And Sir Daniel Hall backs this up with some wise 
observations on agricultural economics. In spite of the attractive 
pictures of land-girls working harvesters against a background of 
fields and clouds, it is made quite clear in the text that the 
danger of relatively lower standards of rural living still remains. Fine 
characters, says Sir Daniel, are not a special monopoly of the countryman ; 
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ce 


. they have developed not as a consequence of, but in spite of, the 
poverty and adversity among which they have been bred.” He adds, 
““. . . if the State is to provide capital to recondition the land, it must do 
it as an investment, necessarily as a somewhat long-term investment, but 
one which it can only ensure returns if the nation has become the owner 
of the land.” 

Sir Cecil Weir puts the case for a permanent controlling body for the 
location of industry ; Mr. Leopold Friedman demonstrates the need to 
lighten the drudgery of the housewife; and, in a short postscript, the 
Archbishop of York draws a parallel between civic sense and religious 
feeling. All through the book these statements of principle, and of purpose, 
occur ; one after another the problems of production and of distribution 
are explained. And on the last page of illustrations the caption summarizes 
the argument in these words: “‘ We can, by non-planning, make a dreary 
wilderness of every part of Britain: we can, by planning, build towns fit 
to live in set against a background of unspoiled countryside.” 

Now it was obviously not the intention of the book to define a policy, 
but to show what the problems were and enlist the interest of “ the great 
unplanned ” in their rational solution. But is not policy, and this means 
governmental policy, the most important factor in the planning movement 
to-day ? So many of the things which progressive planners hold dear, 
the setting up of new towns and town-extensions, the abolition of smoke, 
the making of road systems suited to the motor age, the building of reason- 
able flatted factories for small employers and craftsmen, the creation of 
national parks, and the clearance of the congested parts of town—involving 
a measure of protection against building on land which has at present a 
high market value—all these improvements need legislation, and how very 
long it must be before it can reach the Statute Book ! 

To prevent a present housing crisis from precipitating a future planning 
crisis, to raise living standards in a period of necessary stringency, and to 
achieve what Mr. McAllister (now himself a Member of Parliament) calls 
in this book “. . . the fullest life in the healthiest environment for men, 
women and children ”, while they are still alive to enjoy it, two methods of 
advance could well be considered. The first would be to include, with the 
major Bills which we are promised, as many of the minor reforms as possible. 
This would tend to make “ portmanteaux ” Acts, as was the case with the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1944. But it would give many 
enthusiasts and many local councillors a working programme for the 
activities that are demanded of them and are in most cases dear to them. 
Secondly, some statement of policy, short of legislation, could be made 
on a number of planning issues by the Minister most concerned. A little 
less caution and a slightly greater frequency might be accorded to such 
things as approved reports of advisory committees, ministerial statements, 
and manuals of advice. 

Such matters as the size and density of new settlements, the function 
of particular towns in their region, the estimating of population growth, 
methods of decreasing the need for compulsory journeys rather than 
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improving the facilities for traffic itself—in fact many of the subjects dealt 
with in this book, ought by now to be given an authoritative cover before 
they are embodied in distant and complicated Acts of Parliament. 

“We can have which we choose,” write the McAllisters; but do we 
know how to get it? This book, and others like it, are useful to explain 
of what the choice consists. But now we must invent machinery to carry 
out the programmes. W. Ho Forp. 


GERMANY FROM DEFEAT TO CONQUEST, 1913-1933. By W. M. KNIGHT- 
PATTERSON: (A/dlen ce» Unwin. 215.) 
HIS is not a book to be read for the new light it casts on Germany ; 
it is a compendium for politicians to consult and so convince 
themselves, from political events and statements, of the presupposed 
evil spirit of Germany, throughout those dark ages from before the 
first world war to the beginning of Hitler’s régime. It is a dictionary in 
chronological order, illustrating Germany’s exclusive guilt for two world 
wars, without extenuating circumstances. The enlightenment it brings is 
one-sided in the extreme ; it lacks the just distribution of light and shade. 

The author, well-read, has produced a book, well-documented, in order 
to prove that the German politicians played a game with all the trumps for 
two wars in their hands or up their sleeves. In other words, it reads, so 
far as it is readable at all, like a polyphonous German soliloquy, consisting 
of speeches, pronouncements, debates, newspaper articles and interviews, 
intended to display the irrepressibility of the German lust for war. With 
such a tendency, obvious from the first to the last line, the picture, though 
cunningly drawn, cannot be anything but biased and, therefore, to a 
considerable extent false. Mr. Knight-Patterson brings a rather clumsy 
technique to bear upon a tremendous mass of material drawn from every 
promising corner and angle of political life in order to stigmatize all 
politically-minded Germans as unfaltering war-mongers. For this is, in 
accordance with Lord Vansittart’s foreword, his premiss to be followed up 
at all costs. 

With such a purpose in mind, he excels in simplifying personalities, 
political movements, and facts and in overlooking the complexity of 
Germany’s situation after the first war, into which, according to Lloyd 
George, the European diplomats had stumbled, and of the problems 
confronting the German politicians, who, it is true, failed lamentably to 
stand up to them. He has hardly a sincere thought or word for the failings 
on the other side. Nor is he inclined to remember that, in the twenties and 
thirties, the western powers were conspicuously blind to the consequences 
of their (more or less capitalistic) co-operation with the industrial and 
financial leaders of Nationalist and even Nazi Germany. To put it bluntly 
—who first supplied Hitler with motors for aeroplanes and other war 
material ? Should Mr. Knight-Patterson not have been conscious of the 
fact that some bomber, flying over this country and devastating English 
cities, might chance to have been driven by engines manufactured here ? 
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And, to go back a little further, it was the then British government that 
allowed Hitler to re-militarize and re-arm Germany in defiance of the treaty 
of Versailles. At that time, Hitler could have been crushed, or at least 
discouraged, without a single shot being fired, and.Germany itself could 
have been “ liberated ” without another world war. This sinister back- 
ground to his picture the author chooses to ignore. 

Instead he takes to blurring and largely falsifying the characters and 
intentions of a number of German politicians. To mention two examples 
only, he completely misjudges the political creed of the Leftist pastor 
Friedrich Naumann and, to a lesser degree, that of Gustav Stresemann, 
who it is true, started his career as a nationalist, but ended up as a “ good 
European ” such as Naumann had been from the beginning. That Mr. 
Knight-Patterson calls the latter a Pan-German is a glaring error. 

On the other hand, he succeeds in adroitly describing the deplorable 
fickleness and incompetence of the German Left, socialist and otherwise, 
throughout those post-war and pre-war years, the impudent gamble for 
power of the German generals, and, finally, the mischievous parts played 
by the professional intriguers Papen and Schacht in putting National- 
Socialism into power. These, and some other portions of the book are 
based upon the reality of characters and facts, fatal to Germany as well as to 
the acquiescent world outside. But for the rest the author quite consciously 
assumes the rdle of prosecutor to the now profligate defendant Germany 
and cares almost nothing for the obvious share of guilt ascribable to her 
partners beyond the frontiers. 

Regarding the second world war one might justly modify Lloyd George’s 
saying about the first: it stumbled upon Europe and the world because there 
was no longer any international policy or diplomacy worthy of the name, 
in England, U.S.A., or France, while in Germany the new barbarians were 
cunning enough, by political and diplomatic tricks, to lure the feeble 
international militarists and capitalists into their ill-starred appeasement 
policy. Such is the historical truth which the author not only fails to 
recognize but ignores completely in his appraisement of Germany. 

It would be easy to catch him, within the limits of his prodigious book, 
making a number of minor mistakes, but they are of little consequence 
compared with his fundamental mistake of attempting to fasten on the 
German people indiscriminately the exclusive guilt for two wars. Nobody 
would deny their de jure responsibility for the last one. But particularly at 
this juncture, one should not forget that it was imposed upon them as wel] 
as upon other nations by a gang of criminal adventurers who had been much 
too long indulged by their purblind next-of-kin and so permitted to outgrow 
the peace-loving people inside and outside Germany. 

To conclude, it is characteristic of this book that of the German pacifist 
leaders W. Foerster is mentioned only twice very casually and that the 
names of Quidde, Hiller, and others are not mentioned at all; nor is there 
any reference to the considerable number of their followers and sympathisers. 
But as we said before, Mr. Knight-Patterson has no interest in extenuating 
circumstances because he is admittedly out to see one side of the picture only. 
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THE VoLuNTARY SocrAL SERVICES—THEIR PLACE IN THE MODERN STATE. 
Edited by A. F. C. BourpiLtion (Nuffield College Social Reconstruction 
Survey. General Editors : G. D. H. Core and A. D. Linpsay). 1945. 
(Methuen. 165.) 

HE time is appropriate for a study of the voluntary social services 
and in particular of “their place in the modern State”. We are 
witnessing at this moment the cumulative effects of a number of 
related processes—changing ideas as to the nature and functions 
of charity, an extension of the statutory social services, changes in the 
composition of and relations between the social classes, and developments 
in the technique and organization of social work. We need, therefore, both 

a description of what has been happening, including war-time experiments, 

and a discussion of the major problems involved. 

This volume of the Nuffield Survey does not attempt to exhaust these 
two topics, and no single volume could possibly do so, but it makes a 
valuable contribution to both of them, especially to the first. The selection 
of services for study has been skilfully made so as to show their great variety. 
The more familiar and widespread are represented by child welfare societies 
and youth organizations, the more specialized by services for the blind and 
the deaf, war-time experiments by the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux ; there are 
also chapters on holiday organizations, mutual aid movements (such as 
co-operative societies and trade unions), and co-ordinating bodies, like the 
National Council of Social Service. Some chapters concentrate particularly 
on historical development, others on contemporary problems, while others 
hardly get beyond a straightforward description of what the main organi- 
zations are doing. But they all have something of value to offer. There is 
one aspect of the subject, however, which receives little attention except in 
a general chapter on Developments in Case-work, namely the social workers 
themselves—the kind of people they are, methods of recruitment and 
training, their professional organizations, and the real content of the jobs 
they do. 

When the reader looks for a critical analysis of the problem as a whole 
or for answers to some of the questions he has framed in his mind he is likely 
to be somewhat disappointed. He will find suggestive references scattered 
through the book in various contexts. He will get a good view of the 
emergence of the problem from Professor Cole’s historical survey. But he 
will not find a systematic discussion of the issues raised. This has not been 
attempted. Instead, the threads have been drawn together in three regional 
surveys which greatly increase the clarity of the whole picture but still leave 
the reader to draw his conclusions for himself. The final chapter by the 
Master of Balliol is too brief to do more than touch on a few salient points. 

Mr. Self’s admirable account of the voluntary social services in Bethnal 
Green brings together in the setting of a local community nearly all the 
issues which crop up in the earlier chapters of the book. One of these is the 
subsidizing of voluntary organizations out of public funds, many examples 
of which are given in various contexts. Lord Lindsay points out that, in 
the case of grants for adult education, “the maxim that he who pays the 
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piper should call the tune was disregarded as definitely as it is in the dealings 
of the University Grants Committee with the Universities ”, but Mr. Self 
notes that fear of control may deter from accepting grants. ‘‘ There is the 
obvious danger,” he writes, “if the Government’s contribution grows, 
that voluntary bodies will find themselves free agents only on sufferance.” 
Much depends on the nature of the service. Miss Beard refers to the 
difficulty of deciding, in the case of subsidized holiday accommodation, who 
should be entitled to use it; this is bound to arise if the service is limited 
in quantity and not designed to relieve the essential needs of the poor. 
Again, there is evidence of a very mixed attitude towards voluntary bodies 
in the comments of the various authors. In some cases these are said to 
retain out-of-date views about charity, in others their value is held to lie in 
their pioneering enterprise and their criticism of statutory bodies. Either 
attitude may discourage co-operation between them and public authorities. 
Professor Cole says that “‘ the strongest opposition between the voluntary 
social service movement and the statutory local authorities is found some- 
times in areas where Labour is in power,” because Labour councillors 
suspect a middle-class attitude in such bodies. But it may also be due to a 
natural desire on the part of Labour councillors to carry out for themselves 
measures of social betterment which they have long advocated. 

Then there is the question of centralization. Miss Bourdillon argues 
that, if the Government is to use voluntary bodies for some of its work, it 
must be able to approach them through one recognized channel, and, when 
writing of Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, she says that grants should not go 
directly to individual Bureaux “ since this might imply too much control ” ; 
they should be distributed through the National Council of Social Service. 
But the chapters on services for the blind and the deaf show that co- 
ordination is not always either easy or entirely beneficial, while Mr. Self is 
all for decentralization and self-government. He sums up: “ The voluntary 
workers at Oxford House and elsewhere must thus aim in the long run at 
making their presence superfluous. When Bethnal Green has been trained 
to provide all its wants for itself, the special causes which brought voluntary 
workers into Bethnal Green from elsewhere will have been finally eliminated. 
This does not mean that voluntary social service will be at an end. It 
merely means that such service will then consist entirely of mutual aid and 
community effort.” To some extent, it seems from what he says elsewhere, 
this implies a reduction of the functions of trained professional workers, 
and it might mean a sacrifice of efficiency. On this point Lord Lindsay 
remarks that “ voluntary work ought to be efficient and yet its efficiency is 
sometimes its undoing ”. 

Finally, early. movements are criticized for their missionary character ; 
they aimed to spread religion and a philosophy of life. Their successors 
concentrated rather on material needs and abandoned the view that the 
upper classes had a superior moral message. But now, says Mr. Self, “ the 
new function which can be seen emerging is one of education ”, using the 
word in a very wide sense. Will voluntary societies agree with one another 
or with public authorities as to what the aims of this education should be ? 
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It was the concentration on material needs that brought them together, 
may not the change of emphasis tend to keep them apart ? 

These are a few of the interesting and difficult problems raised. Their 
full discussion would provide ample material for another book, but it 
should probably be the work of one author and not of a team. 

T. H. MARSHALL. 


An Aras Texts His Story. By Epwarp Ativan. (Murray. 125. 6d.) 
SyRIA AND LEBANON: a Political Essay. By A. H. Houranr. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford Press. 402 pp. 18s.) 

ERE are two books which should be read by anyone who wishes 
HI: understand what are the real problems now confronting the 

Arab world, what the younger Arabs are thinking, and why 

external forces, Western Imperialism, and especially Zionism, are 
to them such grave obstacles to their normal national development. 

While in some ways different, the points of view of the two authors 
are similar, and the conclusions of both would be endorsed by almost any 
representative of the younger Arab generations. This last point is of great 
significance. As it happens, both are of Lebanese Protestant origin, trained 
in English Public Schools and at Oxford, yet we doubt if any French or 
American-trained Moslem would challenge anything essential in their 
respective arguments. 

The common thesis of both writers is summarized in the opening page 
of Mr. Hourani’s book. It is, briefly, the need of forming a unity out of 
conflicting Arab and Western civilizations, a further complication being 
that the former is itself formed of two inadequately integrated elements, 
the Moslem and the Christian. “‘ Arab nationalism can follow two roads, 
which may be called those of ‘ ex-communication’ from and ‘ communion’ 
with the West. The movement may become primarily one of opposition 
to the West, borrowing only the technical skill in order the better to resist 
both the encroachments of Western states and the challenge of the Western 
spirit. It may, on the other hand, become a movement for the recon- 
struction of Arab society through a fundamental assimilation of the best 
elements in Western life. . .. Which of the two paths it will take will 
depend on many factors. Among the most important are: the attitude 
of the Western Powers to the Arabs; the changes in Arab social and 
economic life and the development of the Arab intellect. But the most 
important factor, and perhaps the least easy to predict, is the relationship 
which is established between Islam and a Westernized Society and between 
Islam and Christianity.” 

Such, then, is the common ground between the two books, the difference 
being in the manner of approach. Mr. Hourani’s essay is a dispassionate 
objective survey, partly historical, partly descriptive, based on documents 
quoted in the footnotes or in a seventy-page Appendix. It is an invaluable 
storehouse of the facts of Syrian and Lebanese history, especially since the 
last war; it forms an illuminating account of the French Mandate; it 
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frankly faces the delicate problem of the relation of Lebanon to the rest of 
the Arab world. 

Mr. Atiyah’s is a record of personal experience, often warmly emotional, 
while always restrained, based mainly on his life in the Sudan, first as a 
schoolmaster, then as government official. It is the story of a Lebanese 
boy brought up in an intensely Protestant and pro-British atmosphere, so 
patriotically British that in the last war he gave to the Prince of Wales’ Fund 
the five pounds he was saving for the purchase of a bicycle! This patriotism 
was intensified by happy years at Victoria College, Alexandria (one of the 
great successes of British culture abroad), and at Brasenose, then by 
marriage to a Scotch girl. Later, however, came bitter disillusion as a 
teacher in Gordon College, Khartoum, when he found himself rigidly 
excluded as a “ native ” from all social contacts with his British colleagues ; 
the details must be read to be believed. This aloofness turned Mr. Atiyah 
into an Arab nationalist, convinced that his people must be left free to live 
their own lives without the constant humiliations imposed by the presence 
of a “ superior ” race. He enjoyed happier years as an official in the Public 
Relations department of the Sudanese Government, but nothing came to 
change his belief in democracy and national self-determination as applied 
to the Arabs no less than to British or French. The second world war 
reconciled him to some extent to the value of British influence, and he was 
able to throw himself wholeheartedly into the struggle against totalitarian- 
ism. A great believer in Burke, whom he frequently quotes, he remains 
convinced of the fundamental liberalism of British policy and its capacity 
for transformation and amendment where necessary. 

Thus from their different angles of approach both writers urge that the 
Arabs of the Middle East should be left free to unite and to work out their 
own problems, with friendly assistance if asked for, but without any 
elements either of political domination or of social superiority—the latter 
being, perhaps, the greater evil. It is here that they join issue with Zionism, 
which, as they see it, would deprive the Arab world of an integral part of 
its age-long heritage and introduce into it an alien element as convinced 
of its superiority in culture and knowledge as the most arrogant of Western 
Imperialisms. The Arab world might, indeed, come to terms with the 
cultural Zionism of Dr. Magnes and his friends, but never with those who 
aim at establishing in Palestine a Jewish state in which the present Arab 
majority would become a permanent minority in its own land. 

Both Mr. Atiyah and Mr. Hourani, however, are well aware that 
independence by itself settles nothing, and is merely the preliminary essential 
condition to the tackling of difficult constructive tasks. The real problem, 
which will only emerge when both Zionism and Western Imperialisms 
have disappeared as temporary agents of unified sentiment, will be that of 
integrating into a unity the extraordinary varied elements of the Arab 
world, with its diversities of religion, culture and outlook. Some say it 
cannot be done. This was the favourite contention of the French in Syria : 
“Those people are not a nation but an aggregate of warring religious 
groups, without cohesion or community of interest.” It is now up to the 
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Arabs to prove this view to be wrong, and to prove Mr. Hourani right 
when he declares that one can discern “ the beginning of the idea of secular 
nationalism, which rests upon elements of unity other than participation 
in a common religion ; which aims at the building a Westernized laic state 
and in which, therefore, Moslem, Christian and atheist alike can join on 
a footing of equality.” He sees clearly enough that this conception may 
well come some day into conflict with Moslem orthodoxy; the whole 
point is whether Islam can lose its theocratic character without abandoning 
its religious essence. It would be obviously impertinent for a non-Moslem 
to answer a question to which only Moslems can reply ; but it is evident 
that on the nature of that reply depends the whole future of Arab unity 
and nationalism. R. H. Sorrau. 


Beatrice Wess. By MarGaret Coie. (Longmans. 197 pp. tos. 6d.) 

FT )) EATRICE WEBB was one of the greatest Englishwomen of her 
generation. Indeed, there cannot have been more than twenty or 
thirty women of equal eminence during the past century anywhere 
in the world. She was distinguished as a social scientist, as a 
political influence and as a personality. 

Mrs. Cole’s biography of Mrs. Webb is an excellent piece of work. 
She has exceptional qualifications for the task. Mrs. Cole is herself a writer 
on political and social questions ; she knew Beatrice Webb well for many 
years ; and she and her husband, G. D. H. Cole, have succeeded the Webbs 
as leading figures in the Fabian Society. I have already slipped into that 
unavoidable phrase “the Webbs”; but it is impossible to think of 
Beatrice Webb without referring to the famous partnership with her 
husband which produced most of their great books. It is, indeed, difficult 
to separate the work of husband and wife, but Mrs. Cole has nevertheless 
succeeded in doing so to the extent necessary to enable the reader to 
appreciate Beatrice Webb’s qualities. 

Beatrice Webb was born in 1858 near Gloucester, England. Her father, 
Richard Potter, was an industrial magnate with widespread business 
interests. His wife, the daughter of a Liverpool merchant, bore him 
nine daughters and a son. All the daughters except Beatrice married 
wealthy husbands with important political connections. As the only 
remaining child at home, Beatrice Potter managed her father’s household 
after her mother’s death in 1882 and became his trusted companion and 
adviser. In these years she met many of the leading statesmen and thinkers 
of the Victorian era, including Joseph Chamberlain, with whom she fell 
in love ; and Herbert Spencer, for whom she acted as literary secretary. 

Such a social background could scarcely be regarded as favourable soil 
for the growth of that absorbing interest in the elimination of poverty and 
the promotion of socialism which marked Beatrice’s mature development. 
Yet one of the paradoxes of English life is the way in which many leaders 
of Socialist thought and action have sprung from those who by class, 
training, tradition, and interest, one would expect to find among the ranks 
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of Conservatives. To this is due in no small measure the combination of 
stability and progress in British public life. 

It was not Beatrice Potter’s marriage which led her to a life of social 
investigation. It was rather her social interests which directed first her 
attention, then her interest, and finally her devoted affection to Sidney 
Webb. It was as Miss Beatrice Potter that she worked for the Charity 
Organisation Society; gained experience as rent collector and manager 
of a large block of tenement dwellings near the London docks ; assisted 
her cousin Charles Booth in his massive Survey of London Life and Labour ; 
gave evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords on sweated 
labour ; and embarked on her first book. The subject was the Co-operative 
Consumers’ movement, and it was in pursuit of information for this book 
that she first met her future husband. In February, 1890, she noted in her 
diary that she had become a socialist. In 1892 she married Sidney Webb. 
The following year she joined the Fabian Society. 

The famous partnership began with two great studies of trade 
unionism, entitled The History of Trade Unionism and Industrial Democracy. 
When these were finished the authors embarked on an exhaustive history 
of English local government between 1688 and 1835. They published 
ten major books dealing with the structure and the functions of local 
authorities, but even with this vast output they did not complete the task. 
The local government history is a monument of scholarship and research ;. 
but it is little read even by students of political institutions. A shorter and 
more comprehensive work would have been more effective. Failing that,. 
a summary of the longer one would have made its highly interesting 
contents accessible to a wider circle of students, many of whom are deterred 
by the sheer size of the massive volumes, which together contain more 
than 4,000 pages. 

There followed studies of public health, the prevention of destitution, 
poor law policy, a constitution for the Socialist commonwealth of Great 
Britain, the decay of capitalist civilization. Last of all, when they were 
both over seventy years of age, came the two-volume work on Soviet 
Communism: A New Civilisation, which was in some respects their most 
remarkable achievement. 

The contribution of Beatrice Webb to these vast literary enterprises 
was principally that of organizing the research. Her gift for investigation 
was extraordinary. She planned the campaign, directed the secretaries, 
devised the methods of making notes and extracts, checked and collated 
the data, conducted the interviews, drained every possible source for 
information, and marshalled the vast store of information into a coherent 
unity. 

Mrs. Webb was deeply interested in the science of social investigation 
and contributed to its advancement. In her delightful autobiography 
My Apprenticeship, she wrote: “I watch myself falling back for encour- 
agement on a growing faith in the possibility of reorganizing society by 
the application of the scientific method directed by the religious spirit.” 
And she quotes an extract from her diary that “ Search after truth by the 
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THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE 
or 
The Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes 


by 
ETIENNE MANTOUX 
With an Introduction by R. C. K. Ensor 
12s. 6d. net 

Both the author of this brilliant book and the great economist 
whom it sets out to criticize, are now dead. Mantoux was killed 
fighting; Lord Keynes died working. No apologies are needed 
for the hard hitting to be found in this book. Its author’s 
admiration for Lord Keynes was genuine and deep, but he did 
believe that “‘ The Economic Consequences of the Peace” was 
erroneously argued, and that it did much to produce the 
unfortunate state of international opinion which was largely 
responsible for the intellectual atmosphere in which Hitler 
could breathe and grow. 


WORLD WHEAT PLANNING 


by 
PAUL DE HEVESY 
42s. net 
“* _. The book is one that may be recommended to all students of 
international affairs; its interest is in no way confined to 
students of agriculture or economists. . . ” 
Times Literary Supplement 


INDIA: A RE-STATEMENT 


by 
SIR REGINALD COUPLAND 
12s. 6d. net 
“*, .As a chronological record, this well-documented book written 
by a master-hand in a breezy style, is the perfect guide-book for 
anyone out to explore the labyrinth of the Indian political 
situation. . . ” New Statesman 


DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE 
The Third Republic 
by 
DAVID THOMSON 
10s. 6d. net 

Few books could be more timely than this. French politics 
are complicated, and, at the present time, they are urgent. It is 
well that we should have the knowledge which will enable us to 
study intelligently and with sympathy the attempts of our 
neighbours and allies to build a Fourth Republic. 
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careful measurement of facts is the enthusiasm of my life. And of late it 
has been combined with a realization of the common aim of the great army 
of truth seekers: the enobling of human life.” 

It was scarcely possible to come into contact with Beatrice Webb without 
being struck by her brilliant conversation, her powerful intellect, her 
natural dignity, her independent judgment, her strong convictions, her 
charm of manner. I am not sure if Mrs. Cole does full justice to these 
personal qualities. It was true that the Webbs were free from the two 
obligations which press most heavily on the vast majority of human beings : 
the need to earn a living and to bring up a family. But Beatrice Webb’s 
achievements and personality were not due to the absence of these burdens 
but to the presence of positive qualities in her mind and character. Behind 
her was a background of culture, wealth, and spacious living ; her forceful 
and independent outlook enabled her to make the fullest use of her 
opportunities by adopting an unusual career and making an unconventional 
marriage. 

Beatrice Webb died in April, 1943, at the age of eighty-five. She 
retained to the end an undiminished zest in life and an intense interest in 
young men and women whom she was always eager to meet, to encourage, 
and to help. She had a gift for abiding friendship and also for playing 
the part of hostess to a wide circle of working associates and political 
colleagues. For many years her house was an intellectual focus and a 
radiating centre of new ideas many of which are now beginning to bear 
fruit in the programme and policy of the present Labour Government. 

W. A. Rosson. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 1874-1945. By Lewis Broap. (Hutchinson. 582 pp. 
215.) 
HIS is a new edition of the biography which Mr. Broad wrote in 
1941, additional chapters being added to carry the story down to 
Mr. Churchill’s debacle in the 1945 election. It was a book worth 
writing and worth reading, at any rate up to the sixth section of 
rather more than 200 pages. Mr. Broad was confronted with a very difficult 
problem when he came to deal with the last and most important period in 
his hero’s career, the war premiership. He made, we think, a wrong 
decision. Out of the story from 1874 to 1941 he has constructed a real 
biography, the content of which is the life and character of Winston Spencer 
Churchill. The last 200 pages are not a biography, but a history of the 
wat with immense quotations from the Prime Minister’s speeches and 
broadcasts. Possibly this was inevitable and there was no satisfactory way 
out of the dilemma, but the result is none the less unfortunate; it makes 
heavy reading and one loses the man in the words. 

The man, both as man and statesman, is a fascinating study. Mr. Broad 
tells us frankly that in the six years during which he worked on collecting 
material for the biography he completely changed his opinion of Mr. 
Churchill’s statesmanship. His original view had been that “here was a 
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new and forthcoming books 


The Dark Side of the Moon 
with a preface by T. S. ELIOT 


A remarkable history, written from intimate personal 

knowledge and with admirable detachment, of the complex 

relations between Poland and Russia from 1939 to 1945. 
12s. 6d. 


British Rule in Burma 1824—1942 
G. E. HARVEY 


Despite the recent nation-wide interest in Burma, few 
people have any real knowledge of the country, its people 
and history, and this book provides a readable and infor- 
mative account of Burma during the past 100 years. 

With maps. 10s. 6d. 


The Native Economics of Nigeria 
DARYLL FORDE and RICHENDA SCOTT 
edited by MARGERY PERHAM 


Stimulated by the greatly increased imperial grant to 
promote Colonial economic development, vigorous long- 
term planning is now in progress ; hence the highly topical 
importance of this study, which also covers the problems 
common to other tropical dependencies. With maps. 25s. 


The Weimar Republic 
GODFREY SCHEELE 


This comprehensive account of the trends that moulded 
German history from 1918 to Hitler is a vividly instructive 
illustration of a ‘* democratic ’’ regime in which democracy 
was misused, misunderstood and corrupted without inter- 
vention from the other democracies. 18s. 


Italy in Transition 
G. E. GAYRE 


Colonel Gayre was responsible for the plans and the initial 
steps to eradicate Fascism from Italy’s universities, learned 
societies and educational system. These outspoken extracts 
from his daily journal reveal the difficulties that beset him, 
not only in Sicily and Italy, but also in official quarters. 
12s. 6d. 
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man who had spent his lifetime in escaping from the consequences of his 
own errors—who by his astuteness as a politician had invariably succeeded 
in evading the forfeit normally claimed from the man who makes repeated 
blunders.” The figure which emerges from Mr. Broad’s pages is almost 
the exact opposite of this. Instead of the statesman of bad political judgment 
and the astute politician always able to wriggle out of the consequences of 
the statesman’s mistakes, we are given the picture of a man of genius whose 
judgment and statesmanship were nearly always sound. When he failed, 
he did so because others could not see as far and as fast as he did. The 
Dardanelles is the test case ; even from Gallipoli, according to Mr. Broad, 
the First Lord came out with all his colours flying. 

Mr. Churchill has become a hero in the old-fashioned sense to his 
biographer, but he is not silly about him. His defence of Churchill’s many 
“ blunders,” including Gallipoli, is always worth consideration and often 
effective. There is, for instance, much more to be said for Mr. Churchill’s 
conception and handling of the Gallipoli campaign than his critics and 
enemies allow. But the rewriting of history with ifs and ans is a dangerous, 
if amusing, pastime. When Mr. Broad has had his say and when one gives 
full credit for Mr. Churchill’s remarkable achievements as war Premier, 
at the end of Mr. Broad’s book one is left with the feeling that there is 
something dangerously wrong, something crudely erratic, in Mr. Churchill’s 
political judgment and statesmanship. The list of failures is too long and 
too gross to be cancelled out by the brilliance and importance of the 
successes. An accurate picture of the man and statesman would need to 
be a good deal more subtle and intricate in colour and tone than Mr. Broad’s. 
Mr. Churchill possesses in a very high degree that elusive quality which 
one may call character. He has a streak of imaginative genius both in word 
and action. What he lacks is the judgment which enables a statesman of 
the highest class to control his imagination and direct it, and the self control 
which makes the direction of the imagination by the judgment possible. 
That is why he so often seems, even at his best, so boyish and unrealistic. 
Mr. Broad makes the curious statement that “ Winston, a political realist, 
has a vision that presents issues in clear-cut form—in black and white 
without gradations of greys, or in true blue and red without shadings in 
political prints.” The picture is true, but it is the exact opposite of a political 
realist, for reality is never all black or all white, true blue or true red. There 
are moments in history, one occurred in 1941, when this kind of unreal 
vision is just what is required for the surmounting of a crisis. But normally 
it leads to brilliant muddles and failures. LEONARD WOOLF 
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Sovier Russia. An Introduction. By KATHLEEN GrIBBERD (revised 
edition); Royat InstiruTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. (Oxford 
Press. 124 pp. $5.) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Soviet Economic System. By ALEXANDER 
Baykov. (Cambridge Press. 514 pp., xvi. 305.) 

HE unbridged chasm dividing Russia and Britain—of background, 

experience, outlook—is perhaps the most pregnant fact of present 

world politics. Yet Sir Bernard Pares assures us that there is an 

innate spiritual similarity between the Russian and the Englishman 
which makes for ease of comprehension. Has the Soviet system made the 
chasm wider than it always was in Tsarist days ? Or are the necessities of 
planning and of socialism here bringing both the economic system and the 
ideological structure of the two countries to a point where the Englishman 
and the Russian can begin to speak the same language ? Books, whether 
for the general reader like the first, or for the specialist like the second, can 
do something to make more real to each side the experience of the other, 
if as free from emotional bias as are both these books. 

Soviet Russia was written originally for army education, and is a useful, 
easy, factual account of the country, its government, economic system, 
living conditions, and policies. There is little attempt to draw conclusions 
and less to compare with the realities of political systems in the west. We 
find this picture of the Communist Party member before the war: “ Well 
trained in Communist doctrines, his mind packed with statistics, blandly 
ignorant and rather contemptuous of conditions in other countries, the 
Party man or woman was . . . never nonplussed and rarely ruffled. His 
convictions were like granite, his outlook materialistic. Despising religion, 
yet speaking as if with religious conviction, his whole being was merged 
in the creation of a new social order. It was not difficult for the easy-going 
citizen from another kind of society to see his limitations. On the other 
hand, it is he who has made the new Russia, and it is because of his 
limitations that he has succeeded. He is the product of a revolution which 
felt the world to be in arms against it. A more peaceful world and a 
prosperous and, above all, a secure Russia might well produce a new kind 
of Communist”. Yet, is there not something in this picture reminiscent 
of another pioneering class, those who made the industrial and political 
revolutions which created Victorian England ? It would need the changing 
of but few words to make the description fit. Intolerance certainly marked 
those who fought the landed aristocracy, the established Church, and often 
at the same time branded trade unions as conspiracies. Nor did the outside 
world always find them easy to get on with. Yet intolerance subsided as the 
new order grew secure. 

Dr. Baykov’s “essay on the experience of planning in the U.S.S.R.” 
does the great service of making more comprehensible the Russian system 
in its development over the last 25 years. Although his book is one for the 
specialist owing to the technicality of his subject-matter, he succeeds often 
in showing broad outlines as well as in providing the trained economic 
student with instructive material. Those who accept the generalization of 
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Sir Bernard Pares would find support in Dr. Baykov’s description of the 
refusal of the Soviet leaders to be bound by a priori principles and their use 
of the empirical method in the working out of their plans. 

It is here, in his chapters on the organization of planning at the centre, 
that Dr. Baykov is most interesting because most revealing of the difficulties 
of a socialist administrative organization in its initial stages. The need is 
for an administrative and expert group which is capable of understanding 
and carrying out the policy of government. “It was the Government’s 
avowed policy to intensify the development of state trade, to limit the rise 
of the well-to-do peasantry, to restore and further to develop the heavy 
industry, etc., i.e., to overcome the trends of development and not to foster 
their continuation. Consequently planned measures should have aimed at 
achieving these ends. But the Gosplan’s first Control Figures were not 
inspired by any attempt at changing the system, but were based on the 
extrapolation of tendencies apparent in the national economy and aimed at 
achieving an economic equilibrium modelled, on the whole, on pre- 
revolution and pre-war relations between industry and agriculture and 
resting on market relations. This approach to the drafting of the ‘ plan’ 
and the measures of economic policy recommended therein explained why 
the first Control Figures were unacceptable to the Soviet Government and 
were in consequence never ratified. Many economists and statisticians who 
held responsible posts in the Gosplan, the Central Statistics Administration 
and the Conjuncture Institute were made to resign, and the Party’s control 
over these institutions was strengthened”. 

By 1937 there were 9,591,000 persons classed as members of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, “‘ which is of Soviet formation and has grown up together 
with the Soviet system”. Still more to-day, therefore, can it be said that 
the transitional period of educating the administrators of the Soviet system 
is over. While it is true that this large group includes managers of shops 
and canteens (310,000), and trained technical personnel (810,000), it is worth 
noticing that professors and other university staffs number 80,000, teachers 
nearly a million and university students over half a million, economists, 
statisticians and agronomists over one and a half million, and engineers and 
architects 250,000. Equally significant is the number—450,o0o—of heads 
of administrative, health, and cultural institutions. 

Not least important are the administrative techniques developed for 
“Plan fulfilment supervision ”, for modifying plans while in operation, 
for the decentralizing, but subject to central checks, of both the drawing-up 
and the application of plans—in short for greatly increasing the flexibility 
and speed of correction of plans. The long process of organizing this in 
itself furnishes a warning of the need which faces this country as it enters 
more on the socialist path for training a personnel adequate in number, in its 
understanding of the nature of socialist economy, and in its willingness to 
develop and apply socialist administrative technique. The book can be 
recommended to our own administrators of planning. More, has the time 
not come for the Treasury or the Cabinet Secretariat or whatever may be 
the emerging body for checking, co-ordinating, controlling central planning, 
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to undertake an investigation into the experience of the administration of 
Russian economic planning, to discover the lessons which undoubtedly our 
own officials might learn from Soviet experience ? Could co-operation be 


won, it might help too in bridging the chasm. 
H. R. G. GrReEAVEs. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
European Batance. By Peter MatrHews. (Chatto & Windus. 191 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

HIS is a study of the problems of peace as they face the statesmen 

of the victorious powers to-day. Mr. Matthews examines their 

problems in the light of the Versailles Treaty and its failure. But 

his point of view is shown by the fact that he divides his book into 
two parts, giving to the first the title, The Ascendance of Germany, and to 
the second the title, The Ascendance of Russia. The fundamental difference 
between 1945 and 1919 is that Russia has succeeded Germany as the strongest 
power in Europe. Mr. Matthews’s book is largely occupied with showing 
how this fact affects such questions as the balance of power, the prevention 
of German aggression, and the establishment of world peace. 


THe Prosiem oF Iraty. By Ivor THomas, M.P. (Routledge. 96 pp. 55.) 
This is an analysis of Italy’s economic problem. It is a problem, as Mr. 
Thomas shows, of over-population and a lack of raw materials, helped by 


the criminal folly of Mussolini and fascism, producing national poverty. In 
a final chapter Mr. Thomas indicates the road by which Italy, by a recon- 
struction of agriculture and industry, can attain prosperity. He writes with 
both knowledge and sympathy. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE COLONIES Report, from a Special Committee to the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau. With a preface by C. F. SrricKLanp. 
(Allen & Unwin. 211 pp. tos. 6d.) 

This is an admirable book on an important subject. It is the most 
exhaustive survey of the co-operative movement in colonial territories so 
far produced. In Part I the need, meaning, and growth of co-operation in 
the colonies are dealt with. Part II surveys the movement in the British 
Colonial Empire in six chapters devoted respectively to the West Indies, 
West Africa, East and Central Africa, Malaya and Ceylon, Palestine, and 
Mauritius, Cyprus, etc. Part III deals with the lines of past and future 
progress of the various forms of co-operation. Part IV contains conclusions 
with regard to the action which should be taken by the Government and 
the assistance which the British and International Movements might afford. 
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